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Gov. Roosevelt 


Defends Pardon | 
Issued to Alien 


Action of Labor Department 
In Paone Case Criticized 
By New York Executive as 
‘Narrow and Legalistic’ 


i. treaty 


Freight and Express Service 5'&" Te 


‘Compact Must Be Approved by | 
League of Nations and 
Nonmember Countries 


Cargo Delivery Offers Logical: Field to Ex- 
pand, Says Assistant Secretary Young 


‘YERMANY and Rumania have con- 

cluded a new commercial treaty by 
which each country proposes to make 
tarifi duty concessions to the other, 
according to an announcement July 6 
by the Department of Commerce. 


The new agreement specifies, the De- 
partment stated, that approval must be 


| gare to develop aerial express to 
serve as a supplementary source of 
revenue for domestic air lines are more 
noticeable and more significant at present 
than at any previous period in the growth, 
{of commercial air transportation, Col. 
| Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Secre- 


express field because of the possibility of 
employing obsolescent planes and reducing 
overhead charges as well as by the op-} 
portunity to work up a sideline income 
which will help make up the deficit met 
in more expensive passenger operations. 
The number of domestic air lines on 


ae e | tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, stated | which express is carried showed a con-| had of nations having most-favored- 
*Succests Carrying orally July 6. siderable increase during the fiscal year| nation treaties with either of the two 
oom l . r Institution of regular freight and ex- 1931, although a decrease was noted in| countries, and the United States > 
press service in special-purpose aircraft | the foreign field. The growth in domestic| signatory to such an agreement with | 
Appea to vourts is “the logical step in development of air | lines carrying express amounted to ap-| both countries. The treaty also pro- | 


transportation.” Col. Young declared, and proximately 28 per cent, and the service! vides that the legislative body of each 


yo i offers possibilities in economical opera: is available on more lines than is air; nation shall ratify the pact. 
Board Held That Pardon He tion which can not be realized in passen- mail service. ; a Under the agreement, Germany grants 
° Granted Was Without Force ger operations. Of the 104 domestic airlines, 60 were. preferential duties on Rumanian fodder, 


carrying air express at the end of the! 
last fiscal year and 58 were carrying mail. 
A year previous the numbers were 47 and 
40. Movement of aerial freight during the 
calendar year 1930 amounted to 2,869,255 
pounds, an increase of more than 1,000,000 
pounds over the previous year. Growth 
has been from 1,733,090 pounds in 1926 
to the record amount carried last year. 
More economical operation is possible 
in the express field because slower planes 
can be used, fewer employes are required 
since copilots and stewards can be dis- 
pensed with, and schedules can be more 
flexible. | 
' Some established operators are planning 
; to extend the practicable life of their 
aircraft by adapting aging planes to ex- 
press use to reduce the high cost of ob- 
solescence. In a few cases operators have 
contemplated converting multimotored 
planes to the single-engine type. Other 
; aeronautics executives feel that operation 
of freight service will be more effective 
and practical with specially-constructed 
planes. There apparently will, be consid- 
erable experimentation along both lines 
in the effort to get fundamental knowl- 
edge of the economics of this business. 
Revision of express rates has been re- 
ported imminent in the campaign to de- 
velop a substantial volume of cargo. No 
matter what steps are taken, it is certain 
that a concerted effort to cultivate this 
field will be made in the near future. 


“I don't see why the institution of 
freight service in slower planes of consid- 
erable carrying capacity isn’t. an excellent 
idea,” the Assistant Secretary said. “It 
will be a service with a definite purpose 
and unquestionably there is a field for 
such operations. The experimental op- 
eration of a few express carriers has 
aroused wide interest in the last few 
months.” 

The following additional information 
was made available by Col. Young 

American operators of passenger and 
mail services have been attracted to the 


New Freight Rates 
On Grain Ordered 
Effective August 1 


barley and corn and in return Rumania 
is to reduce her tariff duties on some 
200 items of interest to Germany. The 


When Issued to Prevent 
Deportation of Ex-convict 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


AtBany, N. Y., July 6. 


“The narrow, legalistic decision of the 
Federal Board,” said Governor Franklin 
D. Rooseveit in a statement made public 
today with reference to the ruling of the 
Immigration Board of Review of the 
United ‘States Department of Labor in the 
case of Philip Paone, “is a direct blow 
to modern progressive methods of helping 
offenders against the law to become law 
abiding members of the community after 
they have served their punishment.” 


The Board held in this case that a 
gubernatorial pardon for a crime granted 
an alien specifically to prevent his depor- 
tation was without force. 

(The ruling of the Board was printed 
in the issue of July 2.) 

Governor Roosevelt expressed the hope 
that this case will be appealed to the 
courts, contending that the State should 
have the right to continued supervision 
e@where a pardon is granted for the pur- 
pose of staying deportation. 


Waives Parole Rights 


He explained that the custom of issuing 
unconditional pardons in such cases has 
never been questioned, but that he be- 


Farm Board Policy 
On Wheat Inadequate, 
Vice President Says 


Request of Mr. Curtis and 
Senator Capper That Sales 
Be Withheld for 85-cent 
Price Is Refused 


The Federal Farm Board July 6 de- 
clined to accede to a suggestion bv the 
Vice President, Charles Curtis, and Sena- 
tor Capper ‘(Rep.), of Kansas, that Grain 
Stablization Corporation wheat be held 
until the price reaches 85 cents a bushel, 
according to oral statements by Mr. Cur- 
tis and Mr. Capper after their conference 
with Board members. The Board did 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Action Follows 
Dissolution of Injunction 
By Federal District Court 













lieves this practice to be wrong in prin- | pownward revision of the Nation's grain: Ford still is the only operator whose agree, however, to consider the suggestion, 
ciple because a full pardon waives the yate structure, ordered by the Interstate! service is restricted entirely to freight Mr. Curtis said. 
right of parole, which he held to be espe- Commerce Commission a year ago this and express transportation, but parcel Jt was stated for the Board, Mr. Cur- 
cially desirable in these cases. month and involving an annual loss to service, in conjunction with telegraph tis said, that there was no intention to 
Governor Roosevelt's statement follows the railroads of $20,000,000 in freight reve- Companies or other collection agencies, has sel] wheat at present prices, but the 
in full text: nues, according to carrier estimates, will been instituted by several large passenger- Board adhered to its policy as stated July 
I have noticed reports in the daily 20 into effect on Aug. 1, according to an Carrying lines, 1 of reserving the right to sell a maxi- 
newspapers that the board of review of | °'der of the Commission just made public =e ear iegia mum of weeny bushels a month on a 
the United States Labor Department has The Commission's action follows that S ft iad | c f . . cumulative basis, for the next year. 
Ort-cOal LonTerence 


taken by the United States District Court 


made public a decision that a conditional 
at Chicago dissolving a temporary restrain- 


pardon which I issued on June 11, 1931, to 


The members of the Board present at 
the two-hour conference were the Chair- 





Philip Paone is “valueless” so far as it|ing order — at ~ a = ~ man, James C. Stone, and Carl C. Will- 
ilaht aff ati ae s|carriers, which prevented the reduced P . A F h | intake. 
. aes deportation proceedings rates from becoming efiective on June 1, ans ? re urt eres 





against this man and has recommended 
that deportation proceed. 


This is a case involving interpretation 


The Vice President and Senator Capper 
stated orally after the conference that 
the Board's reiterated policy is not ade- 


as scheduled. 
The court upheld the Commission's con- 
tention that it was acting solely within 





Mr. Lamont Awaiting Word 







of the Federal law with respect to de- ; i revici : : eae quate, but that it was the plan as pre- 
nae ~ i? Rigs ta its rights in revising the freight rate struc- ’ or 3 “age oes 7 ce 
eat wiitked ws obns ae oe the ture on grain and grain products from From 25 Operators Be- — them finally during the con 
§ ye can em y modern i ‘ ‘ : ‘ : aie ore ; 
a : sea points in the western district to trans- ° ‘ : . eeele Mikes 
methods of dealing with offenders in| continental destinations. and for export fore Setting Date. Mr. Curtis’ Views 


cases which come under the scope of the 








e The court further supported the Commis- —— . “We presented the matter to the Board 

deportation law. sion’s contention that the Federal regula-. The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. for two hours,” Mr. Curtis said. “The 

I am hopeful that this ruling will be | tory body was wholely within its rights in Lamont, is awaiting word from 25 opera- members of the Board reiterated the 

appealed to the courts and that a final refusing the carriers’ united plea for a tors of bituminous coal mines before defi- Board's statement of July 1. This was as 
decision will be rendered which will up- further consideration of the matter. nitely setting July 9 as the date for a_ follows: 





hold our action in the case. Reduction Effective 


The reduced grain rates will become ef- 
fective at the conclusion of the first of a 
series of hearings to be held this Summer 





round-table discussion in Washington of 
varied problems of the soft coal industry, 


it was stated orally July 6 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


“The sales program will be conducted 
in such a fashion as not to depress the 
movement in prices. It is not’ the pur- 
pose of the Corporation to make any im- 






Pardon Acts as Stay 


The Deportation Act provides that when 
an alien-born person has rendered himself | 












wos . aos ~~. on the united application of all the rail- The conference was suggested to the op- mediate sales even of those limited 

a a as ae roads of the United States for a 15 per erators after a request by President Hoover amounts at the present range of prices 
of an ‘on born oo a } he —- cent blanket freight rate increase on the that Mr. Lamont and the Secretary of It is the view of the Board that taking 
nedorn person who Aas been ground that an emergency exists through- , Labor, William N. Doak, advise him what into consideration the world situation, 





more than five years a resident of this 
country. by two such offenses—a pardon 
by the Governor of the State in which the 
offense was committed will act as a stay 
of deportation. 


In harmony with this act it has been 
the custom to issue pardons to offenders 
who have served their full time or, in the 
case of indeterminate sentences, their 
minimum sentences, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing deportation where the 
circumstances were such as to make that 
seem the just course to pursue. 


Such cases were those of men having 


the Administration can do to aid the bi- 
tuminous industry, which is besieged by a 
number of economic difficulties, including 
overproduction and overdevelopment. Mr 
Hoover had previously been asked for some 
sort of Government intervention or assist- 
ance by John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Doak stated orally that he also is 
in touch with certain overators regarding 
their attitudes toward a conference with 
labor leaders on the economic situation 
in the mining business. He added that he 
is not yet prepared to say what the views 





out the country which is jeopardizing the 
carriers’ credit. as well as their ability to 
provide an “adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service to the public.” 

The first hearings on the 15 per cent 
horizontal freight rate advance applica- 
tion is scheduled for July 15 at the offices 
of the Commission in Washington, D. C. 
This hearing will be devoted entirely, ac- 
cording to official announcement of the 
Commission, to the presentation of testi- 
mony in support of the carriers’ applica- 
tion, and will be made by the carriers and 
by those parties aligned with the carriers. 


moderate amount can be 
interference to the general 


sales of such 
made without 
market.’ ” 

“Is that satisfactory 
President was asked 

“That is what they gave us,” he replied 
Of course, we preierred a determination 
on not less than 85 cents a bushel.” 

Senator Capper said he agreed with the 
Vice President's statement. He said that 
wheat is selling at the farm at from 33 
to 35 cents a bushel 


Consideration Promised 








to vou?” the Vice 



















families of children born in this country Second Hearing of these mine executives are, nor does ‘The Vice President said he and Senator 
who would be deprived of support if the _ The second hearing, scheduted to com- he know whether he will sit in on the Capper had urged the need of keeping 
father were deported, and furthermore | Mence on Aug. 31, also at Washington, discussion proposed by Mr. Lamont, if it 9}} the Farm Board's holding. of wheat 
the pardon has been extended only when will be for cross-examination of support-7* is held. ; off the market until a price of from 85 
it appeared that the man was making an ing witnesses, and for the presentation of Secretary Doak said he is convinced cents to $1 was reached. He said the Board 
honest effort to redeem his mistakes and data opposed to the rate increase plea. that the bituminous industry is seriously jad given no assurance of a change of 





Other hearings will be scheduled at a 
later date to take place at other parts of 





overdeveloped, largely es a result of activ- 


support his family ’ evel 
ities during the war, when every probable 


The custom prior to this vear has been 


policy from that announced last week but 
had promised to give the matter consid- 








the country source of coal was opened. Likewise it is . , r anv 
j ions "i ; . : a » y eration and to see whether anything could 
to _ > ee — in such The grain case is a part of the Commis- confronted with serious overproduction. | pe done. 
cases, and the validity of pardons so \s-\ sion’s General Rate Structure Investiga- He docs not know, however, “just what 





sued unconditionally has not been ques- 
tioned. Bunt these pardons seemed to me 


that “it 
Corporation to 


He said the Board's statement 
the 





tion ‘Docket No. 17000, Part which 
was instituted by the Federal body pur- 


the Government might do about it.” 
If the soft-coal operators show enough 





not the purpose oi 





is 








































keep such a pledge. carved 1,000 years ago and to have been,| [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) ,{day throughout the industry. 





Air Line Operators Enlarging  |\Germe,._%mania Fj 


1 i ; i e , c , + 1 > rer > , > "ices 9 } F t 
e wrong in principle, for by a full pardon syant to the requirements of the Hoch- interest in gathering here for a discussion depress the ‘movement ee on 
we ae a — of parole and —- Smith joint congressional resolution of of their difficulties, the meeting will prob- — — leakty, cemhanis d. k 1e ste e 
vision that seemed to me especially de- 3995. The resolution required . —s siteioriy —— are men 1a ne Board, made public July 1, 
; . : , 20. i § lired the Com- ably t be open to the press P - : * “ a 
sirable in these cases. Consequently, this mission to enter into 7a ceaastinntaen lic, Scar panes eae as ae as quoted, has not been adequately pre- 
year we revised the pardon form used for of the entire rate structure of the coun-,Department. And it is not known on just sented to the people in his part of the 
@ the purpose of staying deportation so as try, with a-view to “iro N ethamion | eaten aa 3 J*-* West, he said. L 
‘ +43 : : ning out” discrim- what topics the attention of the mining “Many of the farmer Kansas.” he 
iis Ueidac seebation toto to open inations, preferences and prejudices found | men is likely to center. It is considered asa ee Hs ee eee ‘once 
PF . ie case Of MeN to exist in the present rate structure kely, however, that any rtant de- pat ic | : : +t kiana 
who had been released before serving the! was to be aseumenened by shifting the oe il pion os ee eentinn as ae = —— wel a ~e 
i i rmi ri 7 A . . , *» the smaller or tenant farms. ney do not 
maximum of an indeterminate term. arate although it may lead eveniuaily to a con- ees Se 
: Lived Here 40 Years [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] ference with labor officials. | {Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
We are contending, in other words, for - j . seiiaiatsttaanctt aeicatieeaeeigiamaninamiaa 
the right to use modern penological meth- T 
. PB 7 = T Ym 7 AT 7 _Y Y P >» e 9 i - , >| 
ods in the cases of men whose deporta- AN CIEN T IN DIAN RELICS SOLD Britain Has New I an | 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 1 Y r . mn TRI 7 ‘hm 7 A; ve I stew 
Recs reerttwnronenes FOR ORIGINALS FOUND FORGED To Aid Coal Industry 
e ° 
Alabama Primaries | ———_ “ 214 Hour D 
Would Continue 740 Hour Day 
* V VU : . . . a5 ‘ 4 yo : 
Held Toters Many Fraudulent Imitations of Aboriginal C ‘e De- eieti ; 
eld to Bind oters . f ginal Culture I And Existing Wage Scale 
O hieee=--enge tected by Smithsonian Institution ak cote oe es ents din 
Must Support Party Nominees, —_—— and, uphold existing wage rates in the 
: i , , a justry ritish Government in- 
Says Attorney General ARDLY a week passes that some , dug from the ruins of Mitla. The un- cont Sete ee en ee operate for 
t a ee ae or hoax in imi- wary amateur often purchases such ob- 4 year, or until the Geneva Convention, 
, Montcomery. Ata., July 6 | oo - — . ro. one jects in enthusiastic assurance that they providing a uniform working day through- 
The executive committee of a political poate et oes govern re ee te are genuine. out the European industry, is adopted, 
ies 4 ae 5 stitution, . : n , 
party in Alabama has the right to re Sak Gamba tn dbinelan heinadidnes In recent years it has pecome a prac- | the Department of Commerce announced 
quire persons perscipeting im Primary) ©0104 erally July 6 8Y: tice for some persons of unscrupulous July 6. 
aon ot penal ord py “Its staff is ec A constantly to de ingenuity to attempt many. frauds in | The Department's statement follows in 
7 an anal i i 5 y E ° to ancie rican an cul- | full text: | 
support all the nominees in the general| determine the genuineness of many pur- Tespect_ to ancient Smerinen Indian Cu ; : 
election, according to a ruling just an-| Ported relics of great archaeological sig- ture. They often have only the most Following a breakdown in coal negotia- 
nounced by Attorney General Thomas E. | nificance, and gladly extends its scien- Ce ee omens tions the British government: has unten 
Knight Jr. tific knowledge to prevent deception -_— ““ pt ae | os oe 5 bill continuing the easter | 
The Legislature of Alabama has this, Whenever possible, he said. Some ma- ue ta eae? aan Gane cna they and the existing Se weg - t} 
year enacted a law, it is explained in the| terials are so cleverly executed that ee = x ae = 2 one year or until the adoption = bn 
opinion, granting to the State executive) even experts are duped at times, while Many innocent erso a Se aac ace Geneve Convention if it Rescues 4 aaa 
committee of a party the “right, power| amateur collectors and the unwary pub- -¥ — ai = aes hegre before that time, according to a cab : 
and authority to fix and prescribe the| lic have been victimized outrageously eat in vul Me. ein ° them to others cram received in the Depariment 0 
political or other qualifications of its own| through the traffic of fake antiques, Mr. wi moult questioning their genuinencss. Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
members.” If a person desires to associate| Judd said. Additional information sup- Dapiete ae detect most of the frauds a —— Rensnav y Renae sath stig? 
himself with a political party, according’ plied follows: either in their composition or manufac- ne bill was accep.ed by 1e miners 
to the opinion, he must abide by the rules To bring forcibly to public attention ture. Chisel marks can be detected on dclegates’ conference by a large majority 
and regulations prescribed by the govern-. the danger of being deceived in purchas- some reported to have been made at a and the British coal industry anticipates 
ing body of that party. ing what purports to be an historic time when the Indians in fact used recd 's passage in time to prevent the feared 
Furthermore, it was pointed out, a_ relic of great significance, the National and bone tools. The wrong earth for dislocation of the coal trade on July 8, the 
voter who voluntarily undertakes a pledge | Museum has placed on exhibition several pottery and stone for images and masks advices stated. 
@ to support the nominees of the party, in| cases containing nothing but frauds and are detected in some of the fakes. For The Geneva Convention is an attempt 
@ whose election he particivates, is bound, fakes. It has an “Aztec God.” among example, the museum has a mask as- (of the leading European coal-producing 
» by as high a moral obligation as exists to| the fake exhibits, said to have been countries to agree on a uniform working 
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Reveals Marked 


Gains in Decade 


Income and Property, En- 
rollments and Courses 
Show Remarkable Growth | 
Says Federal Specialist 


New Factors Seen | 
In College Activity 


Important Elements Introduced 
In Recent Years Cited in 
Review of ‘Unprecedented’ 
Expansion of Schools 


College and university education has 
shown a remarkable growth in the United 
States in the past 10 years, both as to 
enrollments, variety of courses offered, 
income and property, Walton C. John, 
Associate Specialist in Graduate Educa- 
tion, announced in a survey made public 
by the Federal Office of Education July 6.} 

The annual income of the institutions 
now totals more than $500,000,000 while 
the total value of property approximates 
nearly $2,500,000,000. Twenty-two pub- 
licly controlled and 162 privately con- 
trolled institutions have endowments val- 
ued at $1,000,000 or more each. Nearly 
870,000 students are reached now by 1,076 
institutions of higher learning. which | 
granted almost 97,000 degrees in 1928. | 


‘A Major Enterprise’ 

College and university education, the 
specialist declares, “has become one of 
the major enterprises of the country” 
and the “unprecedented activity in higher 
educational life can only satisfactorily be | 
understood” by the introduction of “new 
and important factors of growth, develop- 
mcnt, and control that have become more 
fully crystallized and more effective within | 
the past decade.” Additional information 
from the survey follows: 

The preparation of young men and 
women in our universities and colleges for 
the numerous activiisies and responsibili- 
ties that engross the lives of the Ameri- 
can people has become one of the major 
enterprises of the country. This is evi- 
denced not only by the remarkable growth 


‘in the number and size of higher educa- 


(ional institutions but also by the increas- 
ing seriousness of effort that is being put 
forth by these institutions to improve the 
quality of their product. 

Scientific Surveys Lead 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of col- 
lege and university education for the bi- 
ennium 1928-1930 has been the many sci- 
entific studies and surveys made covering 
nearly all aspects of college and university 
achievement on 4 scale hitherto unknown 
in the history of modern education. 

Although the majority of higher educa- 
tional institutions have not been entirely 
cevoid of critical self-analysis in the past, 
it has only been within recent years that 
conditions have compelled the colleges to 
study in a more definite manner the ways 
and means for educational readjustment 
end to lay firmer foundations for the re- 
valuation of educational aims and pro- 
cedures. 

This unprecedented activity in higher 
educational life can only satisfactorily be 
understood if we consider the entrance of 
new and important factors of growth, de- 
velopment, and control that have become 
more fully crystallized and more effective 
within the past decade or during the 
period since the World War. 

At that time it was stated that the year 
1916-17 marked the close of an important 
epoch in the history of higher education 
in the United States, but it was doubtless 
equally true that a new period of highe: 
education was belng ushered in; a period 
which will be one of great significance 
}in our educational history and one that 
will tax for many years the best efforts 
of the leaders of our universities and col- 
leges to meet the issues and solve the prob- 
lems that are developing. 

Aspects of Growth 

For the 25 years preceding the World 

War the number of colleges and universi- 


| 


ties remained practically constant In 
1916-17 the number reporting was 662, in- 
cluding 82 junior colleges. In fact, during 
the 25-year period mentioned there had 
been a slight decline in the number of 
universities and colleges, and even by 1920 
the total number had reached only 670 
However, in 1926 the number had_ in- 


creased to 975, and in 1928 to 1,076, an in- 
icrease of 107 institutions reporting fo: 
jthe biennium and 412 for the nine-year 
period. 

The growth of the student body in the 
colleges and universities has been very 
great. In 1920, the enrollments, excluding 
preparatory students, reached a total of 
462.445; in 1926 they reached 767,163; and 
in 1928 they were 868,793, an increase, re- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


PROVIDES F 


Recently Enacted Law Also 


TURKEY’S FIRST HE 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


her Education Facts for Mailers Creditor 


In Cit y Directories 


Telephone Books Also to Carry 


Local Information Furnished 


By Post Office 


JOSTAL information will be made 
vailable in homes in every large 
city in the United States as a result of 
the insertion in telephone books and 
city directories of localized advice on 
how to use the mails, Jess C. Harraman, 
Director of the Division of Parcel Post, 
Post Office Department, stated orally 
July 6. 


Through radio broadcasts and other | 
channels, the public is to be informed 
that this information is available in 
telephone and city directories. Such 
facts as will be presented will be of a 
local nature for the use of persons 
within the city or area in which the 
directories are published, he explained. 


Mr. Harraman said that several hun- 
dred thousand questionnaires are being 
sent by the Parcel Posi Division to 
large users and to potentially large 
users of the mails These question- 
naires, he said, will be distributed as a 
part of the Post Office Department's 
nation-wide drive to increase the gen- 
eral knowledge and use of the parcel 
post service 

The Department already has secured 
the necessary cooperation in many of 
the large cities for the insertion of pos- 
tal information in telephone directories 


| 


[Continued .on Page 3, Column 4.) 





Appalachian | Power | 


Suit Dismissal Is 
Asked by Commission 


Objection to Trial of Case in 


Virginia Is Based on 
Claim That Tribunal Does 
Not Have Jurisdiction 


A motion to dismiss the suit of the Ap- 
palachian Power Co., agafnst the Federal 
Power Commission, challenging the con- 


stitutionality of the Waterpower Act, on 
the ground that court has no jurisdiction, 
was filed in the Federal District Court at 
Lynchburg, Va., on July 6 by the Depart- 
ment of Justice ir behalf of the Commis- 
sion. 

THe power company in its equity suil, 
filed early in June, sought to clear title 
of its New River, Va., power site, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Department. It chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the Water- 
power Act, and asked the court to hold 
that the Power Commission had no right 
to demand that the company obtain a 
Federal license for the project. 


Challenges Court 


In its reply the Government challenged 
the jurisdiction of the Virginia court. In 
the motion to dismiss, filed July 5, the 
Government contends that no service of 
process in the action fas been made upon 
the members of the Commission named as 
defendants, in the district in which the 
action was brought 


It was explained that the date of hear- 
ing on the motion has been set for July 
24, and the suit will remain in abeyance 
until determination of the motion. It was 
said orally at the Department that should 
the motion be granted, the Appalachian 
Company must file a new case in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Should the motion be denied, however, the 
Government will be called upon to file an 
answer in the Virginia court. 


Ask Quash Order 

Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, is of counsel for the power com- 
pany. The Department's announcentent 
follows in full text: 

The Appalachian Power Company filed 
a bill in equity against the members of 
the Federal Power Commission in the 
United States District Court for the West- 
ern District of Virginia, and service of 
subponea thereunder was had upon the 
defendants in the District of Columbia 
on June 10. 

Today the defendants filed in the 
United States District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia a motion to 
quash said service and an objection to 
the trial of the action proceeding in the 
Western District of Virginia upon the 
ground that the defendants were none of 
them residents of that district. 

The date of hearing of the motion has 
been tentatively set by the court for July 
24 The suit will therefore 1emain in 
abeyance unwil the determination of such 
motion. The United States Attorney, John 
Paul, of Roanoke, Va., J. F. Lawson, as- 
sistant counsel for the Federal Power 
Commission, and Seth W. Richardson, As- 
istant Atiorney General, appear as at- 
torneys for the defendants 


ALTH STATUTE 
OR CHILD WELFARE 


Sets up Medical Service in 


Public Schools and Aids Mothers 


He first general public health law of 
Turkey, now in effect, sets up pro- 
gressive measures for child-health and 
socia! welfare, it was announced orally 
July 6 at the Children’s Bureau of the 


Department of Labor. Medical service 
has been introduced in the _ public 
schools, child health centers provided 


for. and pecuniary aid to mothers pre- 
scribed. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 

The health law contains a chapter on 
child-health and authorizes the Minis- 
try of Health and Sociel Welfare to 
“take all measures” necessary for the 
promotion of child hygiene 

The law calls for the establishment 
of child health centers in cities with a 
population of more than 10,000, periodic 
physical examinations and mental tests 
of school children, and courses in child- 
hygiene for girls in secondary schools. 

The law prescribes protection by the 
State of children mistreated by their 


parents or guardians and pecuniary aid 


to mothers having at least six living 
children. 
The chapter on industrial hygiene 


prohibits the employment of children 
less than 12 years of age; night work 
for persons less than 16, and the em- 
ployment of expectant mothers on 
harmful work for three months prior to 
confinement; employment on ordinary 
work is prohibited for three weeks be- 
fore and three weeks after confinement. 
It is further prescribed that persons less 
than 16 years of age may not work more 
than eight hours per day 

The law provided for the enactment 
of a Jabor code which will contain ad- 
ditional measures for the protection of 
workers. 

A recent ministerial decree provides, 
evidently for the first time. medical 
service in secondary schools. These are 
attended mostly by children between 13 
and 16 years of age Each pupil must 


be examined at the beginning of the 
school year and at least once during 
“ the year, 
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Nations 


Accept Principle 
Of War-debt Plan 


President Hoover Declares 
That Remaining Techni- 
cal Difficulties Will Be 
Worked Out by Experts 


United States Submits 
Simplified Formula 


New Suggestion to Meet Ques- 
tions Raised by France Is 
Dispatched, Acting Secre- 
tary Castle Announces 


President Hoover announced officially 
at the White House July 6 that the 
American proposal for one year's poste 
ponement of all intergovernmental debts 
“has now been accepted in principle by 


all of the important creditor govern- 
ments.” 
The President said certain technical 


problems remain to be solved, but that the 
substance of his proposal is retained and 
all these problems are to be worked out 
by an international committee of experts 
under the broad principles of his original 


plan. 
Sees Congress Approval 
President Hoover stated that the Ameri- 
can people through Congress would ap- 


prove the debt holiday and that he al- 
ready had been given assurances by a 
“very large majority” in both Houses of 
Congress that it would be approved. He 
said that acceptance of the plan would 
be another evidence of the sincere hu- 
manity of the American people in lead- 
ing this effort io revive the world from 
its economic slump. 


| The announcement 
}erence at the White House between the 
President, William R. Castle Jr., Acting 
Secretary of State, Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury and Senator 
Reed (Rev.), of Pennsylvania, at which 
the President's plan for a year’s? mora- 
torium on war debt payments was dis- 
;cussed. Asked why he had participated 
in the conference Senator Reed replied 
that he had participated in the discussions 
| for the past two days and that he did so 
as “a friend of the family.” 


President's Announcement 


The President's announcement 
in full text: 


“IT am giad to announce that the Amer- 
ican proposal for one year's postpone- 
ment of all intergovernmental debts and 
| reparations has now been accepted in 
principle by all of the important creditor 
|}governments. The terms of acceptance 
| by the French Government are, of course, 
subject to the approval of the other in- 
terested powers, for whom the American 
| Government naturally cannot speak. With- 
out going into technical terms, while cer- 
l tain payments are made by Germany for 
reparations account, the substance of the 
| President's proposal is retained as the 
sums so paid are immediately reloaned to 
Germany. 

“The technical difficulties arising from 
many complicated international agree- 
ments, which involve the aggregate pay- 
ment between governments of over $800,- 
000,000 per annum are now in the course 
!of solution by the good will and earnest 
cooperation of governmental leaders every- 
where. 

“The American part of the plan is, of 
course, subject to the approval by Con- 
gress, but I have received the individual 
| assurances of support from a very large 
|majority of the members of both Senate 
and House, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions. 


followed a confer- 


follows 


Sacrifices Involved 


“The acceptance of this proposal has 
meant sacrifices by the American people 
and by the former allied governments, 
| who are with all others suffering from 
world-wide depression and deficits in gov- 
ernmental budgets. The economic load 
most seriously oppressing the peoples of 
Germany and Central Europe will be im- 
mensely lightened. 


“While the plan is particularly aimed to 
economic relief, yet economic relief means 
the swinging of men’s minds from fear to 
confidence, the swinging of nations from 
the apprehension of disorder and govern- 
mental collapse to hope and confidence of 





(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





Scrapping of Obsolete 


British Ships Opposed 





Plan to Aid Shipbuilding In- 
| dustry Is Held Impractical 


A committee of the British Board of 
Trade, appointed to consider the advis- 
ability of scrapping obsolete ships as an 
aid to the shipbuilding industry, has re- 
ported that such a plan would be imprac- 
ticable and inequitable, and not in the na- 
{tional interest, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from London, the Department announced 
July 6. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The suggested scrapping of obsolete ton- 
nage es an aid to the British shipbuild- 
‘ing industry would be both difficult and 
impracticable at the present time, accord- 
ing to a recent revort of the British Board 
of Trade’s Committee on Obsolete Ton- 
nage, (xe Commerce Department is in- 
formed by its London office. 

The committee was asked to consider 
the economic factors involved in the dis- 
posal of old ships, their replacement by 
new, and to report whether it is desirable 
that steps. not involving a grant from 
public funds, should be taken to enccur- 
age that process; and if so, what the steps 
should be. 

The crux of their deliberations appear 
in the conclusion of their reports: 

“We are satisfied that it would be im- 
possible to devise any scheme, either for 
scrapping only or for scrapping combined 
with replacement, that would secure the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 
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States Dr. Klein Thirty of Forty-nine Companies Show Steady 


Expense of Issuing Various 
Government Reports and | 
Bulletins Is Justified by 
The Results, He Declares 


By Dr. Julius Klein 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


We have just finished celebrating the 
155th birthday of our Republic, with 
thanks that “government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people,” is 
still surviving on this earth. 

Now governments have always been fa- 
vorite stimulants of discussion—natural 
targets for dissatisfaction and discontent. 
And ours, I fear, has been no exception. I 
suppose that is due in part to the un- 
fortunate fact that Uncle Sam for some 
parts of his duty has to be a policeman, 
inspector, tax collector, and regulator. 

I am afraid that all too frequently it) 
seems to take a peering, poking, meddling 
sort of character to enforce laws; and so 
it is the simplest thing in the world to 
rouse a crowd with a slogan of “Down 
with the nosey, tax-squandering bureau- 
crats!” Law enforcement means compul- 
sion, and compulsion does not excite affec- 
tion. 


‘Regimenting Bureaucracy’ 


Most of all does our democratic idea of 
government resent the excesses of what 
President Hoover so wisely stigmatized as 
“regimenting bureaucracy,” the stultify- 
ing of individual initiative by wasteful 
paternalistic officialdom. 

Any such radical, fantastic projects for 
the instantaneous bureaucratic “cure” of 
i asiness ills have scant appeal for people 
of Anglo-Saxon traditions. Here is a story 
to illustrate that point: In a certain time 
of social stress, a wild-eyed, fire-breathing 
radical rushed up the steps of an aristo- 
cratic home in one of our big cities and 
furiously rang the bell. The door was 
opened by the bland, rigid, imperturbable 
family butler. Enraged anew, at such a 
sight, the radical bellowed at the top of 
his voice “The revolution is here!” But 
the butler was not disconcerted in the 
least. He answered, with the utmost calm: 
“All revolutions must be delivered at the 
tradesmen’s entrance in the rear.” 

The American people, you can be sure, 
are not going to be suddenly stampeded | 
into any social upheavals by the irre- 
sponsible tirades of a few misinformed | 
critics. Somebody remarked to me the 
other day, on the point of misinformation 
as a basis of criticism, that people who 
are “down on” something usually get that 
way because they are not “up on” it. 

And that is most certainly true of many | 
haphazard criticisms of our Governmental | 
functions. If we look fairly at the Federal 
structure, we cannot but be struck by the | 
fact that a very large part of its machinery | 
has been created for the sole purpose of | 
being helpful to its citizens. 

Nothing shows that so clearly as a clas- 
sification President Hoover made recently 
ot our total Federal budget expenditure 
this year, which amounts to about $4,120,- 
000,000. * 


Divisions of Expenditures 


Here are its chief divisions: 1. The mili- | 
tary items, namely, $2,500,000,000 to take | 
care of the nation’s war debts, payment 
of war pensions, and maintenance of de- | 
fense for the future 2. The expenses of | 








Progress Wit 





The soap industry has focused atten- 


tion upon its employment problems to 


/such an extent that 30 of the 49 compa- | Roscoe C. Edlund, manager of the Asso- 
|nies from which reports were received | ciation of American Soap and Glycerine 
have applied stabilization plans in some | 


form to insure steady or increasing em- 
ployment, it is asserted in a report on 
employment in the industry submitted to 
the President’s Emergency Employment 
Committee by the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers, just 
made public by the Committee. 

As a result of concerted action on the 
part of the industry, only 4 of the firms 
shown reported drops in employment, 
while 13 reported increases. “Soap manu- 
facturers are aware,” the report declared, 
“that the employment problem is one 
be solved by the industry itself andethat 
employers must find their own solution.” 

The statement of the Committee, mak- 
ing public the report from the industry, 
follows in full text: 

Successful efforts toward permanent 
stabilization of employment in the soap 
industry are shown by a comprehensive 


Navy Investigating ; 
Report That Police 
Used Its Uniform 


Acting Secretary Jahncke 
Says Inquiry Is Under 
Way on Alleged Decep- 
tion in Philadelphia 


Investigation of reports that Philadel- 
phia police are disguising themselves in 
naval attire in a prohibition enforéement 
campaign revealed that an arrest in the 
Pennsylvania city recently was made by 
« policeman wearing a naval officer's uni- 
form, Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy, stated orally July 6. 

Further details of the incident are to 
be secured by Rear Admiral Lucius A. 
Bostwick, Commandant of the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, Secretary Jahncke stated. 
but no future action has been decided 
upon. The investigation was ordered 
several days ago, it was explained orally 
at the Department, after reports*of such 
action had been shown Charles Francis 
Adams, the Secretary, of the Navy. 


Matter of Court Record 


Further information made available by 
the Acting Secretary follows: 


A telephone conversation July 6 be-| 


tween Rear Admiral F. B. Upham, the 


Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, and! 


Admiral Bostwick provided the Depart- 
ment with the ‘information that it is a 
matter of court record that Charles Lang, 
a policeman, wore a chief petty officer's 
uniform at the Broad Street Station and 
made an arrest there. This policeman is 


a member of the Naval Reserve and used | 


the uniform “for this purpose.” 
Legislation provides the Department 
with authority to take action against per- 
sons wearing military or naval attire for 
the purpose of deception. Whether this 
provision will be the basis for action in 


h No Lay Off 


survey reported to the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment by 


Producers, Inc., New York City. 


| According to Fred C. Croxton, acting 
| chairman of the Committee, this is one of 
|the most thorough studies of its kind so 
jfar received from any industry. “Soap 
| manufacturing firms,” he said, “have not 
| viewed their relatively stable business as 
|@ reason for assuming that employment 
| would take care of itself but rather have 
| used this favorable position to insure the 
carrying of full personnel through the 
cepression.” 

The report is summarized by the Com- 
mittee as follows: 


| “The soap industry has focused atten- 
| tion upon its employment problems to the 
|extent that 30 of the 49 companies re- 
| porting have applied stabilization plans 
{in some form to insure steady or increas- 
|}ing employment., As a result, only four 
| firms have shown a drop in employment 
| while 13 show increases. 

| “Concerted action to stabilize production 
jand sales over the past several years 
|/has contributed to this end. The fact 
/that our business is relatively stable has 
been brought about by careful planning. 
|Formerly there were slack periods much 
|the same as in other industries. Due to 
‘scheduled production and the continuance 
|of aggressive sales promotion through the 
current depression, we find that only eight 
of the 49 companies participating in the 
survey report a decrease in volume of 
business while 14 are definitely above | 
normal, 


| 


Reduces Turnover | 


“Stable production has made possible the | 
development of personnel policies designed 
to reduce labor turnover and to maintain 

|}a@ permanent body of trained employes. 
|Our correspondence with member com- 
| panies -indicates that the importance of | 
jenlightened personnel policies is well 
|recognized. Soap manufacturers are aware 
| that the employment problem is one to be 
solved by industry itself and that, while 
| State and Federal governments have a 
| useful function in collecting and distribu- 
ting information on this subject, employ- 
ers must find their own solutions. | 

“In order to maintain normal employ- 
ment, all our firms whose business is be- 
}low normal are spreading work in some 
| way. A shorter working day without re- 
duced wage scales is the principal expe- 
| dient. Emergency measures are being used 
| not only by companies whose business has 
declined but also by those which have not 
| felt the depression. In order to bring em- 
ployment to a maximum, overtime has 
been eliminated in several plants. Nine 
firms have undertaken expansion, repair, 
|}and improvement programs, thereby giv- 
ing employment and at the same time 
taking advantage of existing low prices. 
One firm has used factory employes for 
distributing samples and circulars. Manu- 
facture for stock and the development of 
new products played an important part in 
the industry's program. 

“Beyond the use of emergency measures, 
five of our member firms have gone the | 
full way toward ultimate stabilization by 
guaranteeing employment. Methods vary 
between companies. Some guarantee full 
pay for 40 hours per week, some for 48 
weeks per year, or similarly according to 
different contracts, whether the employes 
are given work or not. 





proach, are 


here, will ornament Riverside Drive, 
The models were set up for 


Ratio of Foreign Wheat 
Is Reduced by France 


{ 


representing “Departure; Call to Arms.” 
share the same pedestal with another g 
two groups, with groups representing 


law enforcement, law making, and such|the present case is undecided since full 
things, accounting for nearly $379,000,000. | details of the incident have not been re- 


3. What we might call the productive, pro- |ceived and since the reports state that | 
motive group of outlays, running to more | the Philadelphia policeman was a quali- | 


than $500,000,000 for the year, devoted to 
aids to health, education, agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, and transport by land, 
water, or air. 


Now, is a good part of this $500,000,000 
squandered, as some isolated critics as- 
sume, by brazen, self-seeking bureaucrats, 
or wasted on silly, futile publicity of no 
public interest or value? That is the 
charge; now what are the facts? 


Let me instance the Federal division in 
which I serve—the Commerce Depart- 
ment. For one thing ,about five-sixths of 
its activities have nothing to do with the| 
regulation of people’s conduct. The stat- 
ute which created it dedicates the De-| 
partment to the fostering, promoting, and 
developing of the country’s commercial, 
industrial, and transportation interest, 
which mostly boils down to the collec- 
tion, comparing, recording and distribu- 
tion of business ‘nformation. 

Administrative Tasks 


Of course, there is considerable of an 
administrative job as well; we have to 
keep up the navigation lights, record the | 
patents, operate the airways, inspect the 
vessels of the merchant marine; regulate 
radio communication, hatch some fish; 
guard some Alaska seal; and a few other | 
things like that. | 

But the big work is in the gathering 
and distribution of industrial and com- | 
mercial information, because that has| 
proven itself to be the best way in which | 
to foster and promote general economic | 
welfare—not to tell the people what they 
ought to do, but to give them the facts 
and let them make their own plans) 
accordingly. } 

This business depression from which all 
our world has suffered was caused pri- 
marily by poor judgment as to conditions 
and prospects—and the judgment of men 
cannot be better than the information on 
which it is founded. You may ask why 
the business people of our country can-, 
not compile their own information on most 
of the subjects now covered by the gov- 
ernment? Well, in the first place, the 
government with its disinterested purpose 
in the majority of cases can collect and 
compile data on those specialized topics 
more efficiently than any private concern; 
it can call for wide scientific and aca- 
demic cooperation; at much more mod- 
erate costs than those faced by private 
agencies, it can push business investiga- 
tion and inquiry all around the world, 
with diplomatic facilities to back them up. 

Then, too, remember that tens of thou- 
sands of business firms do not belong to 
chambers of commerce or trade bodies 
and, therefore, would not benefit by the 
latter’s investigations. Finally, it is very 
much to the common interest that ade- 
quate and current facts be supplied for 
the general public—consumers, as well as 
producers—and not kept for the advantage 
of a few well-organized business groups. 

Occasionally, the government is criti- 
cized because of the volume of its statisti- 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Insanity Bars Divorce 
On Any Ground in Texas 


Austin, Tex., July 6. 

A divorce cannot be granted by Texas 

courts under any circumstance while either 

the husband of wife is insane, the Third 
Civil Appeals Court has just held. 

The absolute bar of the present law 

against divorce while either of the par- 


ties is insane was made a part of the law | 


through the action of the codifying com- 
mission of 1925, the court pointed out. 

The recent Legislature considered, but 
failed to pass, a law to make 10 year's 
separation, due to insanity, grounds for 
divorce, 


fied member of the Naval Reserve. 


Germany and Rumania 
Conclude Tariff Treaty 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


proposed Rumanian rates are to apply 
to imports from all nations having most- 
favored-nation treaties with that country. 

The Department's announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A commercial treaty granting reciprocal 
duty concessions was concluded between 
Germany and Rumania, according to 


cablegrams received from Commercial At- | 


tache H. Lawrence Groves, Berlin. 

The treaty provides for preferentail du- 
ties for Rumanian fodder, barley and corn, 
amounting to one-half and two-fifths, re- 
spectively, of the present German tariff 
rates. As these preferential duties apply 
exclusively to Rumanian products, the 
treaty includes the provision that the ap- 
proval of countries enjoying most-favored 
nation treatment in Germany has to be 
obtained. 

The treaty will be submitted to the Eu- 
ropean Committee of the League of Na- 
tions for approval in August, subsequently 
to the League for approval of the non- 
European countries, and thereafter to the 
countries which are not members of the 
League, including the United States. The 
treaty is subject to ratification by both 
Germany and Rumania. 

In return for the above concessions, Ru- 
mania reduces her tariff rates of some 
2C0 articles of interest to Germany, which 


| rates, however, are to apply to all coun- 


tries having most-favored-nation treaties 
with Rumania. 

(The United States is on a most-fa- 
vored-nation status with both Germany 
and Rumania.) 


| Employes Steady 

“Among these plans, that of the Procter 
and Gamble Company is well known. R. 
|R. Deupree, president of the company, 
| States that his number of employes has 
not varied 2 per cent from the 1929 aver- 
age. Before the plan was put into effect, 
he explains, production varied although 
| consumer sales were steady because deal- 
ers bought heavily at certain times of 
| year. By holding stock in warehouses to 
supply this variable demand, it was found 
ules upon sales estimates. Sales and pro- 
etary control and personnel administra- 
| tion is centralized in each factory. 

“Steady employment is good business on 
four counts, the general report states. 

“It reduces the seasonal cost of break- 
jing in new labor, a cost occasioned not 
only by the inability of green hands to 
reach 100 per cent efficiency but by de 
layed deliveries, poor quality of output, 
and consequent lost sales. 

“It reduces the fixed capital charge per 
unit of production by making unneces- 
sary the addition of floor space and ma- 
chinery to meet peak production. 

“It reduces the premium over average 
wage rate which industry pays for ade- 
quate additional help in times of seasonal 
stress. 

“It lessens the conscious and uncon- 
scious restriction of output on the part 
of xesular workers who fear the danger 
of ‘working themselves out of a job.’ 

“Bonus plans also are in use by several 
soap manufacturers. On this and other 
employment policies, F. H. Merrill, pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Soap Company, 
writes as follows: 


.Works 52 Weeks Year 
““For 30 years, our company has given 
steady employment to practically every- 
body on its payroll for 52 weeks in the 
| year. It is our intention to continue this 
| practice. However, to further assist in the 
| present emergency, we have reduced the 
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possible to base uniform production sched- | 


duction are carefully coordinated by budg- | 


The maximum proportion of imported 
wheat permitted to be used in the milling 
of flour in France was decreased from 
30 per cent to 25 per cent by a decree 
|promulgated June 30, 1931, according to 
‘a cablegram from Acting Commercial 
| Attache Daniel J. Reagan, Paris.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


ee 
| 





Soft Coal and Anthracite 
Yields Increased in Week 


The total production of soft coal during 
'the week ended June 27, including lignite 
'and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
lat 6,742,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week this is an 
increase of 107,000 tons, or 1.6 per cent. 
| Production during the week in 1930 corre- 
sponding with that of June 27 amounted 
| to 7,995,000 tons. 

| The total production of Pennsylvania 
}anthracite during the week ended June 
27 is estimated at 1,262,000 net tons. This 
/is an increase of 312,000 tons, or 32.8 per 
cent, over the output in the preceding 
week. Production during the week in 1930 
corresponding with that of June 27 
amounted to 1,423,000 tons. 


| 


working day in our factory by one hour 
without any reduction in weekly wages, 


| thus enabling us to put more men to work. | 


Building and the installation of additional 
factory equipment has given considerable 
employment in the building industry, 
“‘Tn addition to paying all of our em- 
ployes the going wage, we set apart every 
year a substantial portion of our profits 
which we divide amongst the employes in 
| proportion to their years of service and 
regular compensation. The amount paid 
averages a little over two months’ regular 
|wage. By this means we keep “our force 
| prosperous and they always have money 
to spend.’ 

| “We feel that the statements upon which 
this report is based are an impressive 
indication of the part that management 
plays in bringing about actual stabilization 
of employment even when, as in the soap 
industry, favorable conditions are created 
by the nature of the product. Obviously, 
if management had not done its part, 
many of the workers for whom our in- 
| dustry is responsible might now be jobless. 

“The companies contributing to this re- 
port are as follows: 

“Armour and Company, Beach Soap 
Company, The Cincinnati Soap Company, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, The 
Cudahy Packing Company, The Davies- 
Young Soap Company, The DuBois Soap 
Company, Eagle Soap Corporation, J. 
Eavenson & Sons, Fels & Company, Flash 
Chemical Company, The fry Brothers 
Company, General Soap Company, Gold 
| Dust Corporation, James Good, Inc., Green 
Bay Soap Company, Haskins Brothers & 
Company, The Hewitt Brothers Soap 
Company, The Holbrook Manufacturing 
|Company, Holman Soap Company, Iowa 
| Soap Company, Lysander Kemp & Sons 
Corporation, 
Inc., Laurel Soap Manufacturing Com- 
|pany, Inc., Los Angeles Soap Company, 
|Lavo Company of America, Lever Broth- 
|ers Company, Nassour Brothers, Inc., 
Ltd., Enoch Morgan's Sons Company, Na- 
jtional Soap Company, National Soap 
Company, Inc., Newell Gutradt Company, 
North Coast Chemical & Soap Works, 
Peck’s Products Company, Pine Tree 
Products Company, Inc., Potter Drug & 
Chemical Corporation, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, The J. T. Robertson 
Company, Theo B. Robertson Products 
Company, Inc., The M. & J. Schnable 
|Company, The Skat Company, John T. 
| Stanley Company, Inc., Swift & Company, 
The J. R. Watkins Company, The M. 
| Werk Company, Western Soap Company, 
Windsor Soap Company, Inc., Allen B. 
Wrisley Company, Chas, W. Young & 
Company.” 


Kranich Soap Company, | 
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“Federal Statistics Soap Industry Keeps Employes 
Of Marked Value, At Work by Stabilization Plan 


“Ambition” and “Literature, 
which borde 
observation and approv 


| 


‘Railroads Seek Reduction | 
Of Rate on Petrified Wood | 


| 

Railroads serving the Petrified Forest | 
of Arizona have just applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission through 
their agent, H. G. Toll, for authority to 
reduce by about 50 per cent the present 
freight rate on petrified wood to Denver, 
Colo. 

The reduced rate, according to the ap- 
plication, is sought at the instance of a 
curio dealer in Denver, who sells the 
wood to the tourist trade during the 
Summer season. 

The present rate is $1.97 per 100 pounds, 
and it is now proposed to reduce this 
rate to $1.00 per 100 pounds, minimum 
carload weight, 40,000 pounds. The au- 
thority is sought under the sixth sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which authorizes the Commission to grant 
permission to an applicant railroad to re- 
duce rates on less than the statutory 30 
days’ notice. 


lowa Studies Plans 
To Reduce Expenses 


} 


Committee Named to Draft 
Program of Economies 





| 
| Des Moines, Iowa, July 6. 


W. Stewart Gilman, former mayor of | 
Sioux City, has been named chairman of 
a committee on government retrenchment 
which was directed by the legislature to 
make a study of possible reductions in 
State, city, county and township expendi- 
tures and to report to the forty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly. Representative Ed R. 
Brown of Des Moines was chosen secretary 
by the committee. 


Other members are State Senators Ed. 
R. Hicklin of Wapello and Roy E. Stevens 
of Ottumwa; Representative Otto J. 
Reimers of Rock Rapids and Clark W. 
Huntley of Chariton. Mr. Gilman and Mr. 
Huntley were appointed by Gov. Dan 
Turner and the others represent their re- 
spective houses of the legislature, which 
appropriated $10,000 for the study. 

The committee has decided to limit its 
investigation to possible methods of re- 
trenchment and to avoid the broader field 
of tax revision upon which a legislative 
committee reported to the last session. 

Chairman Gilman stated orally that con- 
solidation of departments, offices and 
possibly counties, together with the elimi- 
nation of duplication in official functions, 
would receive chief attention. 


Farm organizations, chambers of com- 
merce and business and industrial groups 


| 


are to be asked to name representatives to | 


meet with the committee and to cooperate 
in its survey, Mr. Gilman said. 

Governor Turner, meeting with the com- 
mittee in its initial session, emphasized the 
importance of working out an effective 
economy program. 

“Public sentiment will be enthusiastically 
behind any sensible, sane program of re- 
trenchment you may devise,” 
ernor said. “You come to your tasks in a 
period when spending, both private and 


public, which has been careless because | 


of universal expansion, is being carefully 
weighed to determine whether it is abso- 
lutely necessary and whether, if made, it 
will be in she interest of economy.” 


Tax From Boxing Match 


Reached Total of $75,700 


Collector of Internal Revenue Carl F. 
Routzahn of the Cleveland, Ohio, collec- 


tion district reports that the gross sale of | 
the Schmeling-Stribling fight | 


seats to 
amounted to $349,415.91. 
lections amount to $75,705. 


Federal tax col- 
The admis- 


jsion tax is on admissions in excess of $3, | 





the Gov-| 






Unusual types of models have been 
made and set up to represent a 
number of sculptural groups which 
are to adorn the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, connecting the Liricoln Me- 
morial in Washington, D. C., with 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., and its approaches. The mod- 
els are photographic representations 
of small models enlarged to true 
scale to show the design in front 
and side view in general balance as 
a whole before the actual scheme is 
carried out. Side and front views 
of the statuary group representing 
“Valor,” to be placed on the ap- 


shown in the upper left-hand picture; on the upper right hand are shown the models of the group 
Below, on the right, is the model representing “Music,” which will 
roup represent ing “Agriculture,” shown in the lower left picture; these 
” paired on a separate pedestal, and not shown 
rs the shore of the Potomac River, passing beneath the bridge. 
al of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 
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crapping of Old Vessels 
By British Is Opposed 


‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


necessary financial support from the in- 
dustries concerned that would be practi- 
cable to carry out and that would operate 
equitably as between individuals. It is, 
moreover, our considered opinion that any 
scheme involving either replacement or 
restriction upon the shipowners’ freedom 
of sale, even if practicable, would not be 
in the national interest.” 


In tone, their findings were optimistic, 
and stressed the sensitiveness of shipping 
to the revival of trade. To get rid of 
the older tramp steamers would tend, they 
stated, to deprive British companies of 
their share of the rougher general cargo 
business. Citing statistics to show that 
the merchant ships on British register 
stand well up in respect to newness of 
craft, they pointed out that a natural 
balance was maintained in regard to ob- 
solete tonnage under the present system. 


| The réstriction of the sale of old British | 


vessels to foreign countries was held to be 
an unwarranted interference and against 
the best interests of the industry. 
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President Hoove 
Commends Pilots 


For World Flight 


Joins Secretary Lamont in 
| Tribute to Aviators Who 
| Circumnavigated Globe in 
Less Than Nine Days 


— 


| 
| President Hoover in an address of wel- 
jcome July 6 at the White House to the 
| around-the-world fliers, Wiley Post and 
| Harold Gatty, said that their accomplish- 
;}ment “is striking testimony of the ad- 
| vancement which has been made ‘during 
the last few years by American pilots and 
| The fliers’ 


American engineers.” 
accomplishment was also 

hailed as a “history making” event, which 
will -have a “stimulating effect of great 
value on every phase of civil aeronautics” 
in a welcoming address by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, at a re- 
ception given by the National Press Club, 
of Washington. 

The President at the reception to the 
flyers at the White House said: 


Mr. Hoover Speaks 


you on your achievement of flying around 
the world in the remarkable time of less 
than nine days. 

The first flight around the world was 
made only seven years ago when officers 








* 
ry 


4 
“I am .happy personally to congratulate 


of the United States Army spent 15 days@ 


and six hours in the air, but, because of 
many delays and mishaps, required 175 
days for the entire journey. Your accom- 
plishment is striking testimony of the ad- 
vancement which has been made during 
the last few years by American pilots 
and American engineers. I congratulate 
you for your courage, determination, tech- 
nical ability and skill.” - 

Secretary Lamont’s remarks follow 
full text: 


Mr. Post and Mr. Gatty: The National 
Press Club, numbering several hundred 
Washington correspondents of newspapers 
throughout the United States, including 
|many in foreign lands, together with ‘an 
equal number of associate members, is 
gathered here this afternoon to endeavor 
to convey to you the whole-hearted ad- 
miration of its membership for the re- 
markable courage and skill you have dem- 
onstrated by your history-making flight 
around the world. 


Wrote New Chapter 

The press of the world enabled millions 

of people to follow your course by report- 

ing your progress step by step, while you 

wrote a new chapter in the splendid his 
tory of American civil aeronautics. 


Although all of us try to develop an 
appreciation of the magnitude of the 
event, we nevertheless fall far short of 
the mark because in the final analysis 
only you two know actually what it means 
to fly around the world in 8 days, 15 hours 
and 5l minutes. 

The flight will have a stimulating ef- 
fect of great value on every phase of 
civil aeronautics, because it has brought 
home more forcefully than ever before 
the fact that speed and directness of 
route are the most valuable assets of the 
airplane. No known vehicle of  trans- 
portation other than aircraft could make 
possible what you accomplished within 
the past fortnight. Hence, greater recog- 
nition of the capabilities of the airplane 
and of its far-reaching possibilities will 
result from your amazing achievement. 

Tribute to Fliers 

We are happy over the opportunity to 
be assembled here this afternoon, and I 
personally am grateful for the privilege 
of presenting to you, as a tribute not only 
of the press of the United States, but of 
the entire world, as_ reflected by the 
membership of the National Press Club, 
these tokens of the high esteem in which 
you are held by every one. 


Contract Is Awarded 
For Veterans’ Hospital 
Worsham Brothers of Knoxville, Tenn., 


have been awarded the contract for gen- 
eral construction at Huntington, W. Va., 


in 


Veterans’ Hospital, it was announced 
orally at the Veterans’ Administration 
July 3. 


The amount of the Worsham Bros.’ bid 
was $509,207. The hospital, it was stated, 
| will contain 125 beds, and its total cost will 
be about $700,000. 
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Accept Principle 
Of War-debt Plan 


President Hoover Declares | 


That Remaining Techni-| 
eal Difficulties Will Be 
Worked Out by Experts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the future. “It means tangible aid to un- 
employment and agriculture. 

“The almost unanimous support in the 
United States is again profound evidence 
of the sincere humanity of the American 
people. And in this year, devoted to eco- 
nomic upbuilding, the world has need of 
solemn thought on the causes which have 
contributed to the depression. I need not 
repeat that one of these causes is the bur- 
dens imposed and the fears aroused by 
competitive armament. Contemplation of | 
the past few weeks should bring a realiza- 
tion that we must find relief from these 
fundamentai burdens which today amount 
to several times the amount of intergov- 
ernmental debts.” | 

It was stated orally at the Department 
of State that the French Government 
had acceded to the American point of 
view that the question of “payments in 
kind” should be referred to a committee 
of experts who would be bound by the 
spirit of the President’s proposal. Pre- 
viously the French Government had taken | 
the stand that the proposed committee ot | 


experts should not be limited in their 
decisions, it was explained. : 
The American Government has dis- 


patched a new and simplified formula 
which it feels offers a constructive solu- 
tion to the difficulties raised by France 
to acceptance of President Hoover's plan | 
for a year’s moratorium on war debt pay- 
ments, according to a statement issued 
July 6 by the Acting Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr. 

The new formula was sent, Mr. Castle 
explained, because the Secretary of the! 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, who is in 
Paris conducting negotiations with the) 
French Government, felt that the Ameri- 
can Government could not accept France's | 
note of July 5 as » basis for settlement, | 
since it raised new and serious difficulties 
and did not accept President Hoover's | 
plan in principle, which has been accepted 
by all the other principal governments. 

The new formula proposes, Mr. Castle 
said, that the two governments agree in 
principle on certain major questions, and 
that all technical questions and repara- 
tions in kind and every other question 
should be referred to a “committee of 
treasury experts” of the different powers, 
who should solve them within the broad 
principles of the President’s plan. 

In response to questions, Assistant Sec- 
retary Castle stated that in the July 4 
memorandum to the French Government, 
the American Government went into de- 
tails very much the same as are in the 
new formula. Although the original note 
gave the same formula, since then the two 
governments have been discussing it in 
much greater detail, he said, the United 
States seeking to point out that to bring 
it within the spirit of the President's plan 
does not mean any specific arrangement 
in the “reparations in kind.” 

He said that whether the French Gov- 
ernment reloans to the Germans the 
money paid to it by the French contrac- 
tors is merely one way out and added 
“there may be others.” The only thing 
the United States wants to maintain, he 
explained, is the broad principle that no 
government during the year of suspension 


of payments shal benefit at the expense ‘ 


of any other government. The simplified 
note was dispatched last night ‘July 5) 
to Secretary Mellon to be presented by 
him at a conference with French officials 
planned for today (July 6). 

Mr. Castle was asked if it were cor- 
rect to understand that the main trouble 
in the situation was that the United 
States wanted France to instruct the com- 
mittee of experts to take into considera- 
tion the spirit of the President's plan, 
while the French wanted to give the com- 
mittee a free hand. 

Mr. Castle replied that that meant no 
change in the American position. “We 
maintain the same principle,” he said, and 
added, “it means we had discussions with 
the French in the meantime which we 
hope has shown them that the formula 
does not tie them down to a narrow in- 
terpretation.” 

Excludes Transfers 

Asked who would determine whether 
the committee of experts was within the 
spirit of the President's proposal, he re- 
plied that the American Government feels 
that, after all the governments accept 
the President's plan and form a commit- 
tee of experts, there will be no occasion 
to worry very much whether they decide 
on the spirit of the plan. “It is so sim- 
ple,” he explained, that “there shall not 
be transfer of funds between govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. Castle expressed the view that the 
German chancellor's telegram stating that 
Germany would not use any of the funds 
released in the German budget by relief 
from reparation payments provided for 
under the President's plan for military 
expenditures would be helpful in the sit- 
uation. 

Asked as to the effect on the German 
Reichsbank of the protracted negotiations 
between France and the United States 
over the President's plan, Mr. Castle re- 
plied that of course the delay takes away 
the sense of security and usefulness which 
the original announcement of the plan 
made. 

Mr. Castle pointed out that withdrawals 
from the Reichsbank had increased during 
the past week, whereas they stopped im- 
mediately after announcement of the 
President's plan. 

The United States, Mr. Castle stated, 
has not as yet even considered participa- 
tion by it in the arrangements for the 
committee of experts and in any case 
Secretary Mellon would not participate 
since he could not be asked to stay in 
Europe for the next three months. 

After an hour’s conference at the White 
House on July 6 between President 
Hoover, Mr. Castle and Ogden L. Mills, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, over the 
latest developments in the negotiations 
with the French Government relative to 
the plan for a moratorium, Mr. Castle 
stated orally that there had been no 
change in the situation. “Our Govern- 
ment is standing firmly on its position,” 
he added. 

Mr. Castle’s written statement follows 
in full text: 

We have no misgivings that the Pres- 
ident’s plan will become effective. The 
French Government did not accept our 
note of July 4, which was published July 
5, as the basis for an arrangement. They 
have raised several new questions which 
have not been hitherto discussed, many 
of which involve relations between the 
signatories to the Young plan to which 
we are not a party, and which, of course, 
we cannot pretend to be able to negotiate. 
They also ask our Government to under- 
take obligations in the providing of loans 
to other governments and to facilitate the 
floating of securities in the United States, 
which questions lie entirely outside of the 
province of our government. These sug- 
gestins are due, no doubt, to a misunder- 
standing of our governmental relations to 
the financial machinery of the country. | 

The French Government insists ‘that! 








FARMER GOVERNOR 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 





WARREN E. GREEN 

piers S. Dak., July 6—Governor 

Warren Green, who assumed Office 
Jan. 1, 1931, is a native of Wisconsin, 
and is 61 years of age. His father set- 
tled in South Dakota in 1881, taking 
title to farmland in Hamlin County 
under the National Homestead Act. 

Warren Green received an education 
of the graded school at Castlewood and 
in Watertown High School. Arriving 
at maturity, he engaged in farming and 
stockraising, and was interested in de- 
veloping pure bred strains for the 
market. 

He served for about 15 years as presi- 
dent of the school board in his district. 
He was a director of the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Hazel and Hayti, and had long 
been active in promoting farmers’ co- 
operative organizations. 

In public life, Mr. Green served three 
terms—in 1907, 1923 and 1925—in the 
State Senate. He was also for six years 
(1913-19) a member of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. 


Production of Oil 
Is Ordered Cut in 
East Texas Field 


Allowable Flow From Okla- 
homa City Field Increased 
For Three Months Under 
Proration Schedules 


AusTIN, Tex., July 6. 


Oil production in the east Texas field 
has been restricted to 250,000 barrels daily 
until Oct. 1, 1931, by order of the State 
Railroad Commission, after a hearing. 

An umpire for the east Texas field will 
be appointed, and the owners of produc- 
ing units are directed to select a com- 
mittee of 15 to work with the Commission 
and the umpire. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 6. 


The State Corporation Commission has 
issued an order increasing the allowable 
flow of oil in the Oklahoma City field for 
the next three months under State pro- 
ration schedules. The decision came after 
a hearing on petitions for increased flow 
in the field. 


Production is increased to about 200,000 
barrels daily for July, 196,000 daily for 
August and 182,000 daily for September 
under terms of the new order fixing allow- 
ables for July at 8 per cent of an esti- 
mated potential of 2,675,000 barrels daily, 
for August at 7 per cent of estimated po- 
tential of 2,750,000 barrels daily, and for 
September at 6 per cent of an estimated 
potential of 3,220,000 barrels daily. 


reparations in kind, which involve about 
$20,000,000 so far as France is concerned, 
should be distinguished from other repara- 
tions. It is not so much the $20,000,000 
which is invelved as the fact that we have 
already been notified from four or five 
other governments that they must make 
exceptions to the President's plan if ex- 
ceptions are made to anyone. And thus 
the plan would become very seriously 
whittled away. 

The reparations in kind, however, are 
a very technical question, as are the other 
questions raised by the French Govern- 
ment. They all arise from the difficulties 
lying in the complex character of indi- 
vidual rights to reparations from Germany 
under the Young Plan. 


Mr. Mellon has not felt that we could 
accept the French note as a basis for 
settlement as it raised such new and 
serious difficulties and did not accept the 
President's plan in principle, which has 
been done by all the other important gov- 
ernments. We have, however, communi- 
cated to Mr. Mellon a new and simplified 
formula which we believe meets the entire 
sifuation as it simply provides that we 
agree in principle on certain major ques- 
tions, and that all technical questions and 
reparations in kind and every other ques- 
tion should be referred to a committee 
of treasury experts of the different powers, 
who should arrive at a solution of them 
within the broad spirit of the President's 


proposal. We feel that it will offer a con- 
Structive solution to the various diffi- 
culties. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 6, 193r 


11 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Acting 
Secretary of State, and Ogden L. Mills, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, called 
to discuss negotiations with the French 
government relative to the President's 
plan for a one-year moratorium on 
war debt payments. 

12:30 p. m.—Mr. and Mrs. Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, of Los Angeles, ‘Calif., called 
to pay their respects. 

12:45 p. m.—Messrs. Castle and Mills 
called again to discuss the President's 
moratorium plan. 

12:50 p. m.—The President received 
the around-the-world fliers, Wiley Post 
and Harold Gatty, and others who ac- 
companied them. 


1 p. m.—The Preisdent was photo- 
graphed with, a group from the fra- 
ternal order, Modern Woodmen of 
America. 


2:30 p. m.—Mr. Castle called for a 
further conference regarding the Presi- 
dent’s moratorium plan. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, F 
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Higher Education 
Reveals Marked | 


Gains in Decade 


Income and Property, En- 
rollments and Courses 
Show Remarkable Growth | 
Says Federal Specialist © | 


— | 
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spectively, of 65.9 per cent and 88 per cent 
over the enrollments for 1920. The enroll+ 
ments in 1928 were 8.8 per cent greater 
than those for 1926. 

The colleges and universities in the 
United States in 1928 granted 83,065 bac- | 
calaureate degrees. In 1926 the figure was} 
71,529, and in 1920 it was 38,552. This) 
represents an increase over the 1920 figure 
of 85 per cent for 1926 and 115 per cent 
for 1928. 

The number of graduate degrees granted 
in 1928 was 13,834, of which 1,447 were the 
Ph. D. degree. In 1926, 11,451 graduate 
degrees were granted which included 1,302 
Ph. D. degrees. In 1920, 4,853 graduate 
degrees were granted, including 532 Ph. D. 
degrees. 

The toiat income for the 1,076 institu- 
tions reporting in 1928 was $546,674,266. 
Excluding additions to endowment, the 
income was $496,529,309. The total income 
for 975 institutions in 1926 was $479,774,664, 
and excluding additions to endowment it 
was $47,400,056. In 1920 the total income 
for the 670 institutions was $240,141,994, 
and excluding additions to endowment it 
was $189,235,242. 

In 1928 the publicity supported institu- 
tions received 41.1 per cent of all higher 
educational income and the private in- 
stitutions received 58.6 per cent. The in- 
|crease in income is shown also. In 1928 
the total income of all colleges and uni- 
versities was 21.9 per cent higher than that | 
'of 1926 and 162 per cent higher than that 
of 1920. In 1928 the public institutions re- 
ceived an income 17.9 per cent greater 
than that of 1926, and the 1928 income of 
private institutions was 248 per cent 
greater than that of 1926. 
| Value of Property | 

The total value of property for the 1,076 | 
institutions in 1928 was estimated at} 
$2,413,748,981; in 1926 it was $2,334,307,421; 
and in 1920 it was $1,257,614,739. 
| A comparison between the amounts and} 
| proportions of the value of property of! 
| publicly and privately controlled institu- 
tions is given. As the figures for 1919-20 
cannot be segregated, it is necessary to 
| compare the figures of 1921-22 with those 
of 1927-28. 

The value of all property, including pro- 
ductive endowment funds, in publicly con- 
trolled colleges and universities in 1921-22 
was $360,184,477; in 1927-28 it was $664,- 
290,782. This indicetes an increase in six 
years, of 84 per cent. 

The value of all property, including pro- 
ductive endowment funds, in privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities in 1921-22 
was $1,149,007,939; in 1927-28 it was $2,- 
150,782,193, or an increase of 87 per cent. 

The value of productive endowment 
funds. of publicly controlled colleges and 
universities for 1921-22 was $75,349,422; in 
1927-28 it was $110,505,241, or an increase | 
of 47 per cent. | 

The value of productive endowment | 
funds of privately controlled colleges and, 
universities for 1921-22 was $623,864,030; 
in 1927-28 it was $1,039,607,010, or an in- 
crease of 67 per cent. | 

The value of all property, excluding pro- 
ductive endowment funds, of publicly con- 
trolled universities and colleges in 1921-22 
was $284.835,055; in 1927-28 it reached the 
sum of $553,785,541, or an increase of 94 
per cent. 

The value of all property, excluding pro- 





ductive endowment funds in _ privately 
controlled universities and colleges, in 
1921-22 was $525,143,909; in 1927-28 this 


increased to $1,111,175,185, or an increase 
of 112 per cent. 

A comparison of the proportion of prop- 
erty of all kinds between publicly and 
privately controlled institutions for 1921- 
22 shows that of the total property value 
of all schools the public institutions owned 
24 per cent and the private 76 per cent. 
Of the total value of productive endow- 
ment the public institutions owned 11 per 
cent and the private 89 per cent. Of the 
total value of property, excluding produc- 
tive endowment, the publicly controlled 
institutions possessed 35 per cent and those 
privately controlled 65 per cent. 

In 1927-28 the percentages were as fol- 
lows: Of the total property value public 
institutions owned 24 per cent, the pri- 
vate 76 per cent; of total value of produc- 
tive endowments the public institutions 
owned 10 per cent, and the private 90 
per cent; of the total property value, ex- 
cluding productive endowments, the pub- 
lic institutions possessed 33 per cent and 
the private 67 per cent. 

In 1928 there were 22 publicly controlled 
universities and colleges and 162 privately 
controlled institutions reporting endow- 
ments or productive funds valued at $1,- 
000,000 or more in each case. 


Prosecutor to Demand 
Mr. Fall Serve Sentence 


Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia will be 
asked July 7 by Government counsel that 
Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the 
Interior, who was convicted of receiving 
a bribe in connection with the leasing of 
& naval oil reserve in California, be 
brought from El Paso, Tex., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to begin his year jail sentence, 
Leo A. Rover, United States Attorney, 
Stated orally July 6. 

Mr. Rover said that although Mr Fall's 
physician had said that he is not physi- 
cally able to stand the trip at this time 
from a perusal of the report just received 
from Army physicians relative to the 
physical condition of the former Secre- 
tary, he believes Mr. Fall can stand the 
trip. and said that he will take the report 
before the Supreme Court justice July 7 
Th report itself carried no recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Rover said, but it merely 
summed up the results of the Army 
physicians. 





Foreign Plans to Restrict 
Yield of Nitrogen Studied 


Considerable secrecy has surrounded 
the negotiations in Paris, The Hague and 
elsewhere in Europe during recent weeks 
toward the renewal of the international 
nitrogen agreement which expired on 
June 30, according to European trade re- 
ports received by C. C. Concannon, Chief 
of the Commerce Department's Chemical 
Division. The last general meeting ad- 
journed June 30, without agreement and 
it is planned to reconvene about July 
15 in either Paris or Lucerne. In the 
meantime local conferences are scheduled 
for Berne and Berlin. 

Signatories of the first and provisional 
agreement, which expired on June 30, in- 
cluded Germany,. United Kingdom, Nor- 
way, France, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Chile. Prices 
were fixed for all markets except the 
United States and Japan. A common fund | 
of 45,000,000 gold marks was created to} 
be used to compensate individual produc- 
ing countries and to buy up stocks of 
; nitrogenous fertilizer.—Jsstied by the De- 
| partment of Commerce, 








On Nov. 21, 1918, 10 days after the Armistice, which ended the World War, the German High Seas Fleet surrendered. 
This event is depicted in a painting in oils by the artist, Bernard F. Gribble, which has been acquired by the 
Department of the Navy for its Gallery of Naval Scenes in the custody of the Bureau of Navigation. 
render was made to the British Grand Fleet accompanied by the American Battleship Force. 
vous, about 40 miles east of May Island, which guards the entrance to the Firth of Forth, the British Grand 
Fleet took position in two parallel columns six miles apart. Through this lane, the surrendered fleet proceeded, 
the British vessels moving abreast and escorting the enemy ships to their anchorage for internment. The Amer- 
ican Battleship Force was given a position in the middle of the north line of the British Grand Fleet. 
The colors of the German High Seas Fleet were flown until sun- 
down, when they were lowered never again to be raised. 


and American vessels flew their battle flags. 
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Wheat Sale Policy at Farm Board 


( ae bi ies 
|Flood Protection System 


Is Inadequate, Says Vice President: 





{Continued fr 


find it practicable to hold their crop and 
the relief is more urgent for them.” 
Both the Vice President and Senator 


{Capper said they have not made appoint- 


ments at the White House to. see the 
President. 

Senator Capper said the Board’s an- 
nounced policy is not satisfactory to the 
Kansas wheat producers who want defi- 
nite assurance that the wheat will be kept 
off the market. The assurance that the 
Board would not make any immediate 
sale at present prices does not adequately 
meet the conditions in the Wheat Belt, he 
said. | 

“The Board should fix a definite price,” 
he said, “and announce it will not market 
its holdings of wheat under a price of 85 
cents a bushel. 

“The attitude 
nounced July 1 
indefinite. There 


of the Board, as an- 
and reiterated today, is 
should be a clear and 
@efinite statement that the upwards of 
200,000,000 bushels the Board holds will 
not be permitted to depress the market 
while the new crop is being sold. Some 
of the recent decline in wheat is attrib- 
utable to the indefiniteness of the Board's 
policy. It stated on July 1 that the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation will limit its 
wheat sales from July 1, 1931, to July 1, 
1932, to a cumulative maximum of 5,000,- 
000 bushels per month. Sinec then wheat 
prices ‘m Kansas have dropped 6 cents 
a bushel.” 

“Kansas farmers are undergoing the 
most critical period in my recollection,” 
Senator Capper said. ‘Many of them are | 
facing ruin, with wheat bringing 33 to 35 | 
cents at the farm, far below the cost of 
production. | 

“The Federal Farm Board in its July | 
1 statement opposed a fixed price for its | 
wheat. The proposal that prices be fixed | 
at which the Grain Stabilization Corpora- | 
tion would sell is not in the interest of 
farmers,” it said then. “If a high price 
were fixed, then the stabilization holdings 





Texas Urges Action 
To Halt Wheat Sales 


Asks President for 6-month De- 
lay in Federal Marketing 


Austin, Tex., July 6. 


Governor Ross S. Sterling has tele- 
graphed to President Hoover a _ request 
for “drastic action” to keep the Federal 
“arm Board from unloading its govern- 
ment wheat on the market for at least 
six months. 

The Governor's telegram follows in full| 
text: | 

Representing a great wheat-producing 
State and with the prospect of Northwest 
Texas, our richest wheat section, promis- 
ing one of the best wheat crops in years, | 
may I urge you to take drastic action) 
which will stay the Federal Farm Board 
for at least six months from unloading 
government wheat on the market. 

Price at present so low, returns from 
crops hardly pay the expense of harvest- 
ing. Government wheat already in| 
storage can be held until crisis has passed, 
but wheat farmers must harvest their 
crops, even though at a loss. | 





City Directories to Carry 
Facts for Users of Mails | 


and city directories, according to Mr. Har- 


raman, 

The questionnaires, which are being} 
sent for the purpose of increasing the list | 
of mail users, are being distributed to all | 
persons receiving more than 25 pieces of 
mail daily. Letter carriers have been in- | 
structed to compile a list of such persons 
or concerns included in their daily routes. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Kentucky to Purchase 
Farm for Convict Labor | 


Governor Flem 
urged immediate action 
acquisition of a prison farm to relieve | 
the crowded condition of the State re- 
formatory, making a personal appearance 
before the State 
Corrections. 

Declaring there should be no more de- 
lay in the establishment of such a farm, | 
the Governor pointed out that a modern | 
institution could be erected with prison | 
Jabor, there being nearly 1,000 idle men 
in the State reformatory at the present 
time. 

The prison farm will be bought with 
funds which the Board will receive from 
the Gross Sales Tax Act, the validity of 


D. Sampson June 30 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 6. 
looking to the 

| 

| 

| 

! 


Board of Charities and! 


|which was upheld by the State Court of 


Appeals. The Attorney General's office 
has held that the Board could anticipate 
its revenue from the tax. 


om Page 1.) 


would never be disposed of and would 
continue to overhang the future of Amer- 
ican agriculture. If a reasonable price 
were fixed on today’s outlook, such a dec- 
laration would tend to keep the price de- 


pressed to a point below such limits. It 
would distort the whole movement of 
wheat and congest storage by inducing 


excessive shipments whenever the price 
began to approach the figure set.” 

(The full text of the Board's July 1 
statement was published in the issue of 
July 2.) 








The Largest 


Company - Owned Truck Service Organization 


in the World 


existence is at the call of Inter- 
national owners, 












hea 
\A 


N ANY factors have contributed 


to the phenomenal rise of Interna- 


Is Proposed for Ohio 


Co.umpsus, Onto, July 6. | stated, 


Acquisition by the State and its sub- 
divisions of strips of land 200 feet wide 


rendered 
contending argument 
Dominion control of 
The dispute started 
the refusal to grant a broadcasting license 
;to a station which was 
air a program sponsored by the Quebec 
provincial government. ! 


Control of Radio 
‘In Canada Ruled 
5| Duty of Dominion 


Supreme Court Holds the 


Regulation of Broadcast- 
ing Stations Is Function of 
Parliament 


The Supreme Court of Canada has held 


that control of radio broadcasting is a 
duty of the Dominion government rather 
than of the 
latures, the Department of Commerce has 
announced, according to advice received 
by it from the Acting Commercial At- 
tache at Ottawa. 


individual provincial legis- 


The decision, however, is not final, the 


Department explains, since an appeal may 
be made to.the Privy Council by either 
side. 


The Department’s statement follows in 


full text: 


The control of radio broadcasting in 


Canada belongs to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and not to the provincial legisla- 
tures 
the 

partment of Commerce was informed by 
telegram 
tache Oliver B. North at Ottawa. 


according 
Canadian 


to a 3-to-2 decision of 
Supreme Court, the De- 
from 


Acting Commercial At- 


Lengthy Hearings 
The Supreme Court decision has been 
after lengthy hearings on the 
for provincial or 
radio broadcasting. 
in connection with 


to put on the 


Argument for provincial control ad- 


| mitted that there were certain questions 

in regard to which the Dominion govern- 
| ment had jurisdiction, but 
tended that radio broadcasting for private 
purposes especially in cases of small sta- 
| tions with normal 
| extend beyond 
| should be subject to provincial regulation. 


it was con- 


ranges which do not 
the provincial borders 


Contentions Outlined 


proponents of local jurisdiction 
moreover, that although interna- 


The 


| tional agreements and treaties with re- 
spect to the use of radio were necessary 


|on each side of the principal streams in | 24, a oa oe dona by the Do- 
| fa ae : ; ninion, the Federa overnment has no 
'Ohio for » , “Ss Was i : 

' f mood protection purposes Was | right to enter international agreements 
proposed by the State Director of Public | concerning a matter of provincial control 
| Works, A. T. Connar, in a report on the! Which would have the effect of com- 
water resources of the Muskingum drain- oe a province to do something against 

its will. 


jlic park system,” 


V\ 
TONE 
' : 


age area. 

“These marginal strips could be used 
temporarily as a part of the State's pub- 
Mr. Connar said, “and 
eventually become permanent parts of 
such a system.” I believe this should be 
done as a necessary preliminary to flood 
protection. 


pletely up to 
vester, 


tain 


tional Trucks but none has con- hauling. We 
tributed more than the after-sale 
service. Service is a paramount everywhere, 


issue today! 


important than 


facilities for hard-working, roughly- 
treated trucks that must carry on, 
economically, for many years? Fleet 
owners, confronted with new prob- 
lems of cost-reduction, are asking 
themselves that question, and an- 
swering it by buying Internationals. 
They are investing in International 
Trucks and putting the entire servic- 


What could be more 
adequate 


service 


sure you great 


ing burden on the shoulders of In- cS 


ternational Harvester. 


Some years ago 
d r 


Harvester coneeived 


truck service the full import of 
which was far ahéad of the indus- 


try—and then proceeded to build dealer-owned stations at many 
that ideal into a nation-wide net- points, so that, wherever your 
work of branches equipped to trucks go, they stay in range of In- 


handle every possible service need 
and emergency. Today the largest, 
strongest, most effective Company- 
owned truck service organization in 


International Harvester Com pany 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


One of the 183 International Com- 
pany-owned branches is near you. 


International 


an ideal of 


34 


from %%-ton to 


room, 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


jradio broadcasting, by 
|could not be considered a local question: 
| Waves are sent out in all directions for 
bundreds and thousands of miles and are 
capable of interfering with other broad- 


Put your servicing problem and 
responsibility squarely and 


You cannot afford to main- 
burdensome 
trained personnel, and costly mod- 
ern equipment for repairs and over- 
‘cannot afford not to 
provide the very best of service 
Your job is hauling. 
Our job is to provide quality trucks 
—and to keep them on the job. 
Let’s maintain this logical and 
practical division of labor. 


fits. We are equipped for mass-pro- 
duction of service and that means 
lowest possible costs every step of 
the way, as tens of thousands of In- 
ternational owners know 
lasting satisfaction, 


It is part of the Gibraltar of truck 
service—it is there to stay. Besides 
the branches there are International 


ternational service. See the full line 
of International Trucks, 


Demonstration on request. 


Chicago, Illinois 


For the Dominion it was argued that 
its very nature, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 
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Federal Studies 


~ In Production of | 
Iron Described 


Use of Hydroelectric Power | 


In Metallurgy in Pacific 


Northwest Explained by | 


Mining Engineers 





By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery | 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief Engi- 
neer, Division of Experiment Stations, 
United States Bureau of Mines 


Blast furnaces for the production of me-| 


tallic iron from ore must be of large size 


in order to operate economically. They | 
also require high-grade materials. The 
United States Bureau of Mines, at its 


Northwest Experiment Station, therefore 
developed a rotary kiln-type furnace in| 
which small amounts of ores could be 
successfully reduced to metallic iron at! 
temperatures below their fusion points by 
local fuels. 

The resultant product, known as sponge 
iron, is mixed with the impurities origi- | 
nally present in the ore and requires mag- | 
netic treatment or melting to effect a sep- | 
aration of the metal from the undesired 
waste. | 

This method csén not -compete with the| 

iron blast furnace under ordinary cir- | 
cumstances, although it is advantageous | 
for remote localities whose needs for | 
such metals are small. The resultant | 
“product, because of its greater exposed | 
surface is also superior to scrap iron) 
for use in the precipitation of copper | 
from solution, as will be explained in a 
later article. 


Energy of Running Water 


Running water has a certain amount 
of energy which we have all seen in action 
when a log, a boat, or any solid body 
has been floated rapidly downstream, or 
when a mill wheel has been turned, or 
a tree uprooted. This force can be con- 
verted to electric power. 

The northwestern United States have a 
large amount of undeveloped water power 
which could be harnessed if demands were 
sufficient. The people of the region have 
been aware of this waste resource for 
many years. At their request, therefore, 
the first major problem of the Bureau in 
this region was directed toward the pos- 
sible utilization of hydroelectric power in 
metallurgy. 

Because the consumption of iron and 
steel products was greater than that of 
any other metal, attention was centered 
on this phase of electrometallurgy. 

Hundreds of foundries charge alternate 
thin layers of coke and pig-iron or scrap | 
into a cupola furnace 3 to 5 feet in diame-| 
ter. and 20 to 30 feet high, from which | 
molten iron is drawn and cast into various | 
desired shapes. Bureau studies showed} 
that cast iron could just as well be pro- 
duced in an electric furnace, and that, 
in addition, the product was stronger, | 
tougher, and denser; there was less loss 
of metal; a greater variety of scrap ma- 





old tin cans; and steel could be produced | 
in the same furnace during periods when | 
the demand for cast iron was low, thus 
keeping the equipment in constant use. 


Use of Electric Furnace 


for heat from coke. Almost everyone has | 
seen the old arc lamps on street corners 
or the arcs in moving-picture machines. 
An electric furnace is simply a suitable 
large container in which the heat from} 
a large arc is used to melt the iron., One 
commercial foundry, after trying the elec- 
tric furnace, discontinued the use of its | 
cupola. | 

The electric furnace was also found to 
be the ideal method for melting sponge | 
iron. Miullite refractories have also been | 
produced in a furnace of this type. 

Seattle, Wash., was officially designated 
as the site for the Northwest Experi- | 
ment Station on Nov. 21, 1916. The Uni- | 
versity of Washington temporarily fur- | 
nished a two-story frame structure, 30 by | 
80 feet, for the sole use of the United | 
States Bureau of Mines, and in addition | 
furnished space for the electrometallurgi- 
cal equipment in the College of Mines 
building. 

Laboratory Dedicated 


In September, 1921, the new Mines 
Laboratory of the University of Wash-| 
ington was dedicated, and the coal-wash- | 
ing and ceramic laboratories of the United 
States Bureau of Mines were promptly 
moved into it. In December, 1924, the old 
Mines Building containing the metallur- 
gical equipment of the Bureau was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

In February, 1925, the metallurgical 
work of the Northwest Experimental Sta- 
tion was transferred to Pittsburgh, leaving 
the coal-washing’and nonmetallic investi- 
gations as the activities on which the 
Seattle station concentrated its attention. | 

When the Northwest Experiment Sta- 
tion was established, work along two lines 
was contemplated—first, the development 
of metallurgical uses for the abundant 
water power of the Pacific Northwest and, 
second, the improvement of methods for 
mining, preparing and utilizing the coal 
of the region. The former line of work 
was terminated by the fire of 1924 and 
the subsequent transfer of the metallur- 
gical staff. 

Coal Studies Continuous 

The coal investigations have been con- 
tinuous to the present. For a few years | 
some fundamental research on flotation 
was conducted at Seattle. In 1919 studies 
on nonmetallic minerals were undertaken 
and have continued uninterruptedly to 
date. 

In making the recommendation for the 
establishment of the station at Seattle, 





A : ; |dence, R. I., voluntary assignment of con- | 
it was also recommended that cooperative | Child can be dressed in a sun suit, such} struction permit and license to Cherry 
work with the University.of Idaho and the | ®5 those described in some of the leaflets | Webb Broadcasting Company. 

Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology be prepared by the Bureau of Home Eco-| WAW2Z, Pillar of Fire, Zarephath, N. J., 
authorized in connection with problems of nomics. All sunning must be done very construction permit to make changes in equip- 

local character. This suggestion was| gradually, especially with a very smail: ™ent. 
promptly carried out baby. WRDO, Albert S. Woodman, Augusta, Me., 
Under the Or * . . - < Modification of construction permit to exten 
egon cooperation, the | Expose Him to Sun |}commencement date from June 9, 1930, t 


United States Bureau of Mines investi- 
gated the application of modern metal- 
lurgical processes to the treatment of 
Oregon ores. The flotation of chalcopyrite- 
—pyrrhotite ores was successfully studied. 
A practical method was also developed for 
the recovery of 90 per cent of the mercury 
from certain Oregon quicksilver ores in a 
concentrate assaying 50 per cent metal. 
This ore was not amenable to the cus- 
tomary treatment methods. Although the 
cooperative agreements were renewed for 
many years, active work of this type ended 
in 1919. 
4, Cooperation with the University of 
Idaho has been continuous since the sign- 
ing of the first agreement in 1917. In 
1929, the Seattle station was relieved of 
further supervision of the Idaho work. 
During the period of its dependency, how- 
ever, the differential flotation of zinc-lead 
ores was the major problem studied. A 
preliminary survey was also made of the 
mineral resources of the State of Idaho. 
The second part of a third article 
is a series describing the work of 
the Experiment Station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines is completed 
-in the issue. In a subsequent issue 
will appear a fourth article in the 
Series, describing the study of funda- 
mental metallurgical constanis at the 
Pacific Experiment Station at Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


}of the curators of the Smithsonian Insti- 
| tution, stated orally on July 3. 


javailable as the result of investigations | 
jand discussions by numerous scientists, 
terial could be used, including even high-| including the more recent presentation of | 
sulphur material or a certain amount of|the subject by T. Wayland Vaughan, of 
La Jolla, Calif. 


a problem which has been studied with 
;some interesting and important results 
{by a number of men conspicuous in the 

An electric furnace is smaller than a, field of science. Among these are Hellan- 
cupola producing the same amount of; Hansen, Poole and Atkins, Shelford and 
molten iron and it is much cleaner, since | Gail, Burt Richardson, and Dr. T. Way- 
heat made by an electric arc is substituted | land Vaughan. 


jinstance, that the depth of penetration 


Tests Made to Determine Depth 
Of Sea Water Penetrated by Light 





Knowledge on Subject Steadily Advance as the Result of | 


Recent Scientific Investigations 


[~The world’s knowledge regarding the/| the following results: 100 meters, red rays 
| extent to which light penetrates sea water weak, blue and ultra-violet strongest. 500) 


is steadily advancing as the result of meters, blue and ultra-violet distinctly 


| visible. 1,000 meters, ultra-violet percept- 


scientific investigation but the results are! jple. 1,700 meters, no trace of light. 
| still inadequate, Dr. Austin H. Clark, one | 


Richardson found that while Shelford 
and Gail in Puget Sound and Poole and 
| Atkins in the English Channel off Ply- 


He made the following information 


sensitivity, their conclusions could not be 
applied to an entirely different water such 
as the Pacific Ocean near San Diego, 
Calif. 


Penetration of light into sea water is 


Their work and results 
have constituted outstanding illumina- 
tion of this and other angles of problems 
of oceanography. Science has shown, for 


tric sodium-vacuum cell 


of light is influenced by latitude. 


Holland-Hensen with a photometer 
found that there would be the same in- 
tensity for rectilinear rays in 33 degrees 
north latitude at 800 meters’ depth, in 50 
degrees north latitude at 500 meters’ depth 
and in 67 degress north iatitude at 200 
meters depth. 

Tested Off Azores 


Experiments made off the Azores gave 


Sunbath for Babies’ 
Health Recommended 


meters of sea water. 


60 fathoms, 90 to 110 meters, 


tudes nearer the poles. 


nullipores at 60 fathoms. 


| Weekly Mortality Rate 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Explains Bone Growth 


Why does modexn child care include, 
among other things, so much attention to 
sunbaths both for babies and older chil- 
dren? The Bureau of Home Economics 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture explains: 


Normal growth of bones depends not 
only on the mineral content of the food 
the child eats, but also upon the presence 
of vitamin D. Vitamin D found in cod- 
liver oil and in certain foods may be sup- 
plied to the body by exposure to the di- 
rect rays of sunlight. When bones do not 
form or grow normally, the condition is 
known as rickets. 


Mothers should begin very early, espe- 
cially in climates where children are in- 
doors so much, to. take precautions 
against rickets, by providing diets with 
adequate mineral content, supplemented 
with cod-liver oil during the winter 
months and sunbaths the year around. 

Only a part of the sunlight is effec- 
tive—the ultra-violet rays: Less of these 
are present in the winter sunlight. These 
rays do not pass through ordinary win- 
dow glass nor through heavy clothing, so 
it is necessary to put babies frequently 
where the direct sunlight will fall on the 
skin. In the Spring a baby can be placed 
out of doors in his carriage every sunny 
day if protected from wind. An older 


the corresponding week of last year. 
highest rate (19.1) appears for Des Moines 


The highest infant mortality rate 


for-Duluth (Minn.), Grand Rapids (Mich) 
Knoxville (Tenn.), Long Beach (Calif.) 


infant mortality. 


1930. 


than usual. 





|of the Census. 


Radio Applications Filed 


Applications received by the Federal Ra 


broadcasting and communications, 
;made public as follows: 


| Broadcasting applications: 
WDWF-WLSI, 


wer 


Arrange the hood of the baby carriage | 
so that the baby faces it, and place the 
carriage so that the sun shines on the 
baby’s cheeks but not in his eyes. The 
sun should never shine directly on the 
eyes, whether they are open or closed. 
The moment the child opens his eyes he 
gets the full effect of the glare, causing 
a shock which the child’s processes are 


1, 1931, to Nov. 15, 1931. 

146 West Washington St., Marquette, 

direct measurement of antenna input. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Front an 
| Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J., license coverin 


Mich 


to 50,300, 60,000 to 80,000 ke., 2 kw. 





Avrnonizep StaTEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNtTep Herern, Berna 
Pustisnes WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE Unrrep States Dait7 
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Motion Pictures 
Are Again Shown | 


| In Chinese Town 


‘Ban Placed on Amusement 5 
| Years Ago After Fatal 
Fires Now Lifted, Reports 
American Consul 


DEVICE TIES PACKETS 
WITH METAL BINDER 





No motion pictures have been shown in 
Yunnanfu, South China, for five years, 
| due to the death of several people in the | 
burning of two cinema establishments and | 
a resultant edict that no films could be | 
shown within the walled city. | 


Now, however, according to a report re- | 
ceived by the Department of State from 
Harry E. Stevens, American counsul at | 


; “In tying pastboard packets or paper 
oa aie “nar tat cote art envelopes,” observes the inventor in his 


; application, “the danger exists therein 
ception. that the edges of the packet or en- 
For the most part, however, the 17,000,-| yelopee may be squeezed by the wire or 
000 Chinese living within the Yun-| metal strip, whereby also the content of 
;nanfu consular district are without mov-| the packet or envelope may be injured.” 
|ing picture facilities and will probably be The inventor also points out the lia- 
| without them for sometime because of the| pijity of soft iron or wire to expand, 
}absence of electric current necessary tO| noting that the heavier the packet the 
project pictures. looser becomes the wire or strip in 


American Consul’s Report 


The portion of the report made avail- 
able by the Department follows in full 


| 





Seer for tying packets with 
metal or wire strips has been de- 
vised by Hugo Bruningnaus, of Ger- 
many, who has been granted an Amer- 
iacn patent. 


The Northwest Experimental Station 
of the Bureau of Mines is quartered’ 
in the Mines Laboratory Building of 
the University of Washington, at 
Seattle, Wash. where cooperative 
studies of northwest coal are con- 


transport when the packet is lifted or 
carried on the wire or strip. His de- 
vice offers to correct these defects. 


Drawings accompanying the applica- 














Forged Antiques 
Found in Indian 


_ Burial Mounds 


Fnitations of Culture ‘Dis- 
covered’ Buried Are Sold 
To Amateur Collectors as 


Real 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 

|serted to have been a Mexican one. It 
| was made from marble found only in the 
| United States. 


Many soapstone carvings have been de- 
| liberately made to represent objects of 
Indian culture in Tennessee. Efforts to 
circulate bogus pottery in Tennessee have 
brought to public attention very crude 
|Specimens easily recognizable to the 
trained eye at once as fakes. 


Finds Cardiff Giant 


There have been many scientific frauds 
perpetrated against the American public 
during the last 75 years. One of the most 
notable was the so-called Cardiff Giant. 
Clever persons had sculptured a huge gyp- 
sum figure of a man 10'4 feet in length 
during the latter 60s. Made from a block 
of gypsum weighing 1% tons by monu- 
{ment workers in Chicago, it was shipped 
to Binghamton, N. Y., and carried to 


. 
> 









































;}mouth, England, determined quantitively | 
| the penetration of light for various depths | 
in sea water by the photoelectric cell | 
method, using elecfrical circuits with high | 


Within the past year, an area seven | 
miles off the coast of California, near San | 
Diego, was studied by submerging a Burt | 
photoelectric sodium-vacuum cell to vari- 
ous depth levels in the Pacific Ocean. The 
results indicate that about 21 per cent of 
the light. (of wave-lengths 2,900 to 4,500 
Angstrom units) to which the photoelec- 
is sensitive) is 
absorbed by the first half centimeter of 
water, that about 50 per cent is absorbed 
by the first meter, 88 per cent. by the first 
10 meters and over 98 per cent by 50 


So far as we know now, it seems obvious | 
that photosynthesis is confined to rela- 
tively shallow depths, probably to 50 to 
in the 
tropics, and to shallower depths in lati- 
Professor Stanley 
Gardiner places the maximum depth of 


Shows Decline in Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities, with | 
|a@ total population of 36,000,000, for the 
| week ended June 27 indicate a mortality 
rate of 31.2, as against a rate of 11.3 for | 
The 


Iowa; and the lowest (3.2) for Flint, Mich. 
(127) 
appears for Lowell, Mass., and the lowest 


and Somerville (Mass), which reported no} 


The annual rate for 82 cities is 13 for} 
the 26 weeks of 1931, as against a rate 
of 12.8 for the corresponding weeks of | have been noted. 


Several cities, notably Des Moines and 
St. Louis, have a much higher death rate 
This may be due to exces- 
sive heat or to causes incidental thereto. 
In Des Moines accidental drownings and 
automobile accidents are cited as respon- 
sible in part for the highest weekly death 
rate in 10 years.—Issued by the Bureau | 


With Federal Commission | 


dio Commission July 6, relating both to)| 


Dutee Wilcox Flint and Lin- 
| coln Studios, Inc., 184 Washington St., Provi- 


& 


July 15, 1930, and completion date from Aug. 


WBEO, The Lake Superior Broadcasting Co., 


construction permit for 43,000 to 46,000, 48,500 


text: Cardiff, where it was interred 
ducted. The building is shown above, More than 90 per cent of the population | tion show the machine to be used in , 4 . 
On the left is shown part of the |are engaged in antiquated methods of | the tying operation. —& clam dewtbes | | The, Seuvriting Rud then tn sulphur 
equipment in operation, consisting of ee san in ae  ceadieesdt toms. |} support, a guideway to the support, a | solution, and pock-marked with a needle- ¢ 
a coal-washing table, with apparatus | Transportation of merchandise is effected | Carriage moving in the emt . and ae. on — snugly > on 
. ; | s dapte oO re- e Cardi arm for an interval, excava- 
for taking zone samples. The Bureau |by pack animals over primitive caravan| from the support and a ; eee , 

f Mi intai 11 experimental | routes. Foreign business is conducted al- | ceive therefrom the packet to be tied, | tion for drainage and water supply of 
e ner a enna or most exclusively by a few foreigners and| means on the carriage to protect the | some sort was then’begun in 1869. The 
stations in various localities over the | ine more well-to-do Chinese merchants| edges of the packet from ties when in | figure was “discovered” and a credulous 
United States, where mining investi- | who reside in a minority at such centers, the carriage and AA guide ee ee ben —— a — — 

tions of importance to the vicinity ’ | as Mengtsz, Yunnanfu, Tachienlu, Batang ties about the packet, means for & petrified giant had been found. Ralph 
8a p : d Kanting. Lh ital of the La: matically moving the carriage to the | Waldo Emerson, the philosopher, viewed 
d the Nation are conducted ed egg gen ag ge cage Bergh gente ket t, and means for freeing | it in consternati d said he was baf- 

= ee cere een, | Kingdom of Tibet, is still a place of re-| Packet support, and means : whan | ied white ernation and sal . as ba 
= ———|figious mystery that has never been open| the tied packet from the carr ~~ a | “ Ww - Andrew D. White, the Ambas- 
e to the trade and commerce of foreign| the carriage is moved away from the | sador, shrugged his shoulders in scorn at 

German Develo in countries. support. such a possibility. 

y " P 2 In view of the general conditions out- | Rights in the invention are protected The figure became an adjunct of a well- 
e e |lined above, it would be unreasonable to} under patent No. 1811744, issued June | known circus and before the fraud was 
| Wide Variet of Uses | expect that a large proportion of the 17,-/| 23, 1931, by the United States Patent | fully exposed, it is asserted that $150,000 
y | 000,000 people in this district will soon be-| Office. |had been made off of it. A similar hoax 
| |come patrons of the motion picture in- | was conccived shortly afterward in the 
F ‘V ] P r’ |dustry. In fact, Yunnanfu, the capital | form of’a man baked from clay on which 
or e€ our ape |and chief commercial center of Yunnan | was appended a monkey’s tail. Called the 
Ps | Province, is believed to be the only place | monkey-man, standing 714 feet in height, 
ee ee in the whole district where motion picture | this fake netted the owners $60,000. 

ae s .| film is bethg shown on a strictly com- | : In recent years a number of forgeries 
Product a e im —— | iss eile led Y Received by _in Michigan have caused considerable 
> e el- 1s OW: at an occasio priva archaeological comment. Dating from 
ance an exture to exhibition of film has been given with | Library of Congress 1890 onwards, a number of relics have 
vet or Plush Used for) portable equipment at such places as been unearthed near Wyman, Mich., con- 
|Mengtsz, Tangyueh, Batang and Tach- List supplied daily by the Library taining hieroglyphs in which cuneiform 

Many Purposes ienlu, but never on a commercial basis or of Congress. Fiction Ph age a characters appear at intervals depicting > 
| es sensi in a motion picture theatre. The failure eign languages, official ducuments -| Biblical narratives. Caskets were found 
By John James Meely of this form of amusement to take root in and children’s books are excluded. made from clay, and others made from 
c aol Makibese: cassanh these centers may be directly attributed Library of Congress card number copper. One illustrated the Tower of 
. . o the absence of electric current neces- s at end of Jast line. Babel and a ‘ 

net icolitos . to the absent f elect t is at end of Jast li d another the Deluge. Held in; 
Velour paper, also known in Germany | 7 a. ope oe ile great awe by some, even scholars of re- 

as “tuchpapier,” “Sammetpapier” and) . ref . | pute, they were exposed, and Francis W. 
“pluschpapier,” is a type of paper charac- | hopeful. Here there has been a slow but oe eS) ee Oe 2” 316 p. | Kelsey delivered a blow against them in 
| terized by its resemblance in surface ap- | Steady increase in the demand for motion) y"y Macmillan co., 1931. 31-11512 | 1908. Devotees of Mormonism were duped 
pearance and texture to real fabric velour | pictures. The younger and more progres- | amer. public health assn. Year book. 1930/31. for a while, and some even believed that 
(velvet or plush). | sive generation of Chinese are being at-| 1 v. N. Y., Amer, public health ann. asst. these relics were indicative of an his- 

Process of Manufacture—While very | tracted to the theatres where film is. serson, Robt. G. Amer. family abroad. 301 | toric civilization in the Unted States con- 
meagre information has been obtainable | shown as @ part or whole of the day's |“) "Ny R: M. McBride & co., 1931. temporary with Biblical days. In recent 
as to the process employed in the manu- | Program. ge years there has been a revival of these 
facture of velour paper, samples of the Motion Pictures at Yunnanfu | Arohinelé, Warren 6. Borate ee “discoveries” much to the regret of seri- 

, p. Hartford, Conn., E. V. Mitchell, 1930. 

product that have been examined show 31-11513 | OUS scholars. 
that the backing used varies greatly in| ,, Motion pictures were first introduced tO | aveling, Francis. Personality and will. (Con- | 
weight and quality; backing so thin ap | ° Saenoees Ge OS See. Se Se | temporary library of psychology.) 245 p. | Forgeries Everywhere 
to resemble tissue paper has been noted,|° that year a Cantonese merchant im-/| Lond., Nisbet & co.. 1931. 31-11514| Forgeries have touched almost all kinds 

: sate ” | provised a small theatre at one end of a | Bankes, Walter J. Your complete life. 74 p. 5 ao . 
while other backing is fairly thick; con | Chi t t. Exhausted fil f| Boston, Christopher pub. house, 1931 of objects which appeal to the collector. 
siderable differences in the strength of | ;/Uner? Te ae vuure we ae aes : : *~* 31-11511 | Even Egyptian mummies have been cre- 
the, backing Have also been noticed. French manufacture were shown in the! picker, Mathias B. Dawn of light. 220 p.| ated in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- _ 

The above applies to the older types of afternoons and evenings to patrons of the | Chicago, M. B. Becker, 1931. 31-11587 | turies and brazenly offered the unsuspect- 
velour papers; the more recent develop- | estaurant and others. A small admission | Bernard, Mother Mary. Story of Sisters of ing collector and public. In 1923 a pre- 
ments show pattern effects which appear A was charged in cate oe | eee ie he ~ ht... ae |glacial rock image was taken from the 
to be obtained by applying the adhesive | 0! T0od served during the exhibitions. The | 4g 'cons, 1931. 31-11586 | Colorado Rockies. An attempt was made 
substance t6 suitably colored backings ac- | {!ms used were purchased outright in four ' pe Becker, Joseph E. Japanese laws and | to excite scientists into believing that it 

; or five reel lots from distributors and ordinances concerning patents, trade-marks, . 4 P 

cording to a predetermined pattern or) 94. houses in Hanoi | designs and utility models. Rev. by E. v.| W4aS contemporary with the Cro-Magnon 
|design, and then sifting, or blowing with ° This amen Silaniie web ihe tel © Becker, 28 p. Toronto, Butterworth race of prehistoric men antedating the 9% 

ir- cking; e - | & -»» 1930. 31-6547 Ice Age. 

an air-spray, dust onto the ba ie ad.|®mount of success. Performances at the Dobibns, Fred. FE. True thinker. 209 p. Kans. , ; 
dust, of course, adheres only to restaurant theatre became even more pop-| City, Mo., Divine law pub. co., 1931 Numerous fraudulent spearheads, bowls, 
hesive-covered pattern; the superfluous lular after the local electric light company | Vs a — ” '31-11584 | Vessels and implements of ancient peoples 
dust and that on the ungummed inter- improved the current by installing an ad- | Donahue, Geo. H. Civilization and parent- | are trafficked by charlatans. In the field 
Stices, through which the base color of ditional unit. | none. 2 p. Albany, Prtd. by J, © ieee of fine art, fraudulent paintings have put 
ee ee ee a. come A second motion picture theatre came | Edgerton, James A. Invading the invisible, | ©VeTY Connoisseur on his guard to study all 


tions in design and color combinations | 


gation shows that while the use of velour 
paper in Germany is still limited the de- 


to contain jewelry, beads, plated wares, 


|it being claimed that this material neither 
-j\reflects light nor fades. In connection 
with window displays the American Con- 
sul at Dresden states that velour paper 
is used to cover window signs upon which 


}metal letters are subsequently affixed. 


e 





into existence in 1924. It was organized | 


The equipment was very simple. Wooden 
benches, with and without backs, served 


coincidence the restaurant theatre also | 


establishment of an amusement park in 
the southern suburb of Yunnanfu. Dur- 
ing October and November a stock com- 
pany was organized under Chang's au- 
spices with a capital of Indo-China $60,- 
000 (U. 8. $24,000). 





|The Consul General at Stuttgart reports 
that velour paper is being used in that 


{district for lining —— used in the jew- 
jelry and fine instr ent trades which 
| center, respectively, in the vicinity of 
Pforzheim, Baden, and Tuttlingen, Wurt- 
| temberg. 

Other uses which have been noted are 
to cover bases of various articles to pre- 
vent their scratching or otherwise marring 
polished surfaces of furniture, or of glass 
mirrors or plates; also in wallpaper, for 
»| which purpose large-figured designs ap- 
pear to be preferred. 

Another use, which the reporting offi- 
cer has been unable to confirm, however, 
is for covering toy pool and billiard tables 
and card tables, for which green felt has 


d, 


oO 


a 
& 


Two fair-sized theatres were built, one | 
for stage performances and the other for | 


|Public Health Service Report 


the exhibition of motion picture film. The 
latter was constructed along rather mod- 
ern lines. A first-class theatrical troupe 
was engaged from Shanghai to attract the 
crowds during the opening week. Two 
Pathe projectors were installed 
cinema, and the first exhibition of Amer- 
ican-made film of the early Charlie Chap- 
lin variety occurred on Jan. 27, 1931. With 


the added attraction of the stock com- | 


pany and other nearby amusements, the 
Kueng Bua Motion Picture Theatre was 
favored with capacity houses during the 
first few weeks of its existence. 





Radio Control in Canada 


in the} ; 
| has issued the following statement regard- 





361 p. Wash., D. C., New age press, 1931. masterpieces with especial care and to call 


I and managed by a Chinese theatrical 31-11510 |in scientific assistance whenever in doubt. 
}are practically unlimited. ; Eliot, Thos. D., ed. Amer. standards and Since there ; i 
| P site st atone anes company and was stated to be capitalized | planes of living, readings in social eco- | inoenuity po Pig ln ae ane 
pe ; at Yunnan $14,000 which, at the time, was| nomics of consumption. 931 p. Boston, @ interested . ) oan 
Uses of Velour Paper.—Recent invésti- | equal to about $6,435 in American money.| Ginn & co., 1931. 31-11593 Ohne interested in art or science and in 


Fletcher, Wm. M. Cyclopedia of law of pri- 


collecting relics of various kinds should 
vate corporations. Rev. and permanent ed 


proceed cautiously unless skilled in deter- 


; By Basil Jones and publishers’ editorial j . 
mand is definitely expanding and that|for the second and third classes respec-| staff. 1 v. Chicago, Callaghan & co, | Mining the genuineness of objects brought 
new uses are being developed. One of the /| tively. Chairs in the balcony were reserved | _ 1931. ; 31-11602 | to his attention for purchase. 
early uses appears to have been for skins| for the first-class. The seating capacity | —, cation Md viving oes: — 

,|of toy animals, especially “Easter rabbits” |was about 600. When this theatre first| Gould. “282 p. N.Y. H. Holt & co., 1931 1603-1868. 431 p. Kobe, Japan, J. L. Thomp- 
so familiar to childhood. In recent years,| opened it commanded a very good at-| 31-26861 son & co., 1930 d 31-11508 
however, velour paper is being used more | tendance. However, the pictures soon be- Freud, Sigmund. Modern sexual morality | Peel, war ie 1928 campaign; an analysis by 
and more as a substitute for real pile|came so poor and the projection so ir- | = Se par sae nN a onte =o. See 129 p asia 

,| fabrics, especially in the manufacture of | regular that the management was forced | guaranty trust’ co. of ‘N. YU. S. income | Pomeroy, Dwight A. Business law. 722 p.. 

,| various types of boxes for merchandising | to close down at intervals to await arrival | and estate taxes on nonresident aliens. 1 v. illus. Cincinnati, O., South-western pub. 
luxury articles. of better films and spare parts for the| N. Y¥., Guaranty trust co. of N. Y., 1931. a” yr oe eed iaiaall 31-11608 

y j i 31-11594 BR. IT. s municipa uilding laws. 

Velour paper eucered Damme ~ seweley. machine. | Humphreys, Christmas. Seven murderers. 292| Comp. from authoritative sources with ap- 

cosmetics and various types of toilet ar- Fire Destroys Theatre p. Lond., Heinemann, 1931. 31-11603 | proval of inspectors. 1931. 1 v. Provi-« 
ticles, candies, and divers gift novelties} pie to improper construction of the Johnstone-Taylor, Frank. Modern — bridge | dence, R. I, John F. Greene co., 1931 

Velour paper is also : | construction, 235 p., illus. Lond., C. Lock- | E ; 31-11579 

used as a substitute for real fabric in lin- oe ene. the a was completely | wood & son. 1930. 31-11582 Rese, Fhe. G. Business charts, 94 p. N. Y,, 
é q ivi be r I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 31- 

|ing boxes such as have been seen intended stroyed by fire in 5. By a strange | Kambouropoulou, Polyxenie. Individual dif sons 1-11600 


ferences in sense Of humor and their rela- | Seefurth service, inc. Reference vol. 1931/32, 








| * lv Chicago, Ill., Seefurth service, inc. 
TCSs| burned that vear fr < | tion to temperamental differences. (The ’ : 
cutlery, manicure and toilet sets, and sim=| 5¢ — When it slenies ener toa | sis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1931. “Reprtd. |. 1930. , 31-11605 
il ticles . g from Archives of psychology ... no. 121,") | Seldes, Geo. Can these things be! 433 p 
ar articles. ve P that several persons had been burned to| 83 p. N. Y., 1930. 31-11517 | N. ¥., Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1931, 
corey ve a 7 ; death and others seriously injured, the Langstafi, John B. gfe. communion serv. | 31-11503 
The Consu eneral at Berlin states| people became prejudiced against cinema! ‘ce ts order and history. 246 p. {l- | oo LL ———— —_—— 
that, according to local paper experts, | houses. A petition was made to the Pro- | qsaysge. Morehouse pub: co., 1931 31-1585 
velour paper is also used for certain | vincial government requesting a ban on| primer; story of 5-year plan, by M. Ilin | Ww, t th 
kinds of articles such as artificial flowers, | this form of amusement inside the walled| (pseud.); trans. from Russian by Geo. 8. ° es @ 
advertising signs, novelty calendars, and city. As a result, Yunnanfu was without | Counts Psd meg cae a Se 
|fancy figures to be placed in show win-| moving pictures for five years ston, . n cO., 1931. - M e 
r . I 7 s. e Menin, Abraham I. Handbook of forms and t 
'dows. Velour paper is said to be used Early in September, 1930, the Provincial| practice in bankruptcy, by ... and Asa oun ain ay 
to decorate show windows in the Berlin,| Commissioner of Peoples Affairs, Mr.| 8. Herzog. 370 p. N. Y., Industries pub. 
Stuttgart snd Dresden consular districts,| Chang Wei-han, became interested in the |. Co. 1930. 31-11g01 ie 


Paske-Smith, Montague. Western barbariffns 
in Japan and Formosa in Tokugawa days, 


Greater Prevalence 
Shown in Measles 


| 
| 


Covers 97 Cities 


The United States Public Health Service 


ing the prevalence of communicable dis- | 
eases in the United States. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the ; 
following table are situated in all parts of 
the country and have an estimated popu- | 
lation of more than 33,465,000. The esti- | 
mated population of the 90 cities report- 
ing deaths is more than 31,925,000. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the ex- 





Northern Pacific trains pass in 
sight of 28 mountain ranges, 
follow rivers for 1408 miles be- 
tween Chicago and the North 








y Cc ». been used heretofore. ° sates ; ; , 
- pe ome to handle. Repeated shocks Ales, seowwel ter aoe bok, Sa” 246 ke., 206. In connection with other possible uses, Ruled D 7: |Zpidemics Weeks naa’ Juss 13. 1938 | Pacific Coast: Bargain rates this 
9 5 nd may cause permanent in-/w., coastal and point-to-point servize. the claim that velour paper does not col- ule uty of Dominion and June 14, 1930: to Yell t Dude 
jury. Turn the baby first on one side,| «Fx, Radiomarine Corporation of America,|lect dust as easily as real pile fabrics is , 5 , ° summer to Yellowstone, Uu 
d then on the : oat eres en a./ lect dus p J [Continued from Page 3.} Est. ny 
an oO e other. Expose the/|Zachar Bay, Alaska, renewal of coastal license | tg be borne in mind TED ion, “1080 an Ranches, Spokane, Rainier, Mt. 
hands, too, for a few minutes each day.| for 425. 500 kc., 200 w. Renewal of limited 3 a casts even beyond the range in which they pipnineria: — - ee Bak Te p ‘| d, Seattl 
Take care not to burn his tender skin. | Purse, ‘Chilkat Oil Company Natalia. Alaska Is Filed in Cases can be effectively received. Centralized| 46 States ............ 729 900 | aker, |acoma, Portland, veattle, 
A slight reddening of the skin each| license covering construction permit for 500, Appea S Filed in Uases panes . ee . was claimed, to ieee Rp Rmaenage SES ARS ae me Ss California, Alaska. 
day will gradually bring about tanning. | 425, 178 kc., 200 w., coastal and point-to-point | * ® perm nstant control when necessary | 
s . : , \ y OLA 0 chet oe ee tL ME MOD asec ccestedscesce 14,989 13,103 
Get the baby accustomed to sunlight by | "ao sili tet , Of Two Radio Stations — be accomplished only by the Fed-| $7 Sites. ; 5,625 5,139 a 
degrees. Every av Q , | , Radiomarine Corporation of America, , era overnment. Cus s: | : Z 
grees. Every few days the amount Of | satan,’ Alaska, renewal cf coastal license for| An appeal from a recent decision of| 4- decisi f : es meningitis 74 ~©=ole... | Thinking of a tip West? Let us 
body surface exposed should be increased, | 590. 425 ke.. 200 w : ; ecision of the Canadian Supreme OB cece eeeees . 7 Ss 
more rapidly as the days grow warmer.| cuir wireless Cy dae, the Federal Rede Commies sopuuine Court in a matter of this nature is not] 97 cities s-.scccesoseeess * ” suggest an itinerary, with stop- 
- > ¢ ; -7 mu ireless Communications Co., Corpus ion 0 adio ation or % ‘oliomye 8: z , " 
By the early part of June, depending on | cnristi, Tex., consjruction permit for 500, 480, ee of its license to increase its necessarily final, as an appeal to the| “46 states ...........cssees 38 70 overs at interesting points. No 
the climate and the weather, sunbaths | 462, 445, 429, 400 kc., 500 w., coastal service. _— to 1.000 tts 1 , | Privy Council may be made by either side. | scarlet fever: ae 
may be given the whole body. In warmer! W1XAK, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co power from 500 to 1, watts has just — . + 46 States 2G a: obligation. 
. Ota eae | ar alin Skee” senaur nae | been filed in the Court of Appeals of the ; 97 cities 1,183 980 
months the length of time is increased | Chicopee Falls, Mass., renewal of special ex crane : y , 
considerably, but the sunning should cet perimental license for 990 kc., 50 kw. District of Columbia by Bethuel M. Web-|derquota State in an underquota zone, | Smallpox: 326C 
given before 11 a. m. or athe 3 nou ©! pan American Airways, Inc. new license Ster Jr. and Paul M. Segal, attorneys for} according to the appeal. oS cates doy * ater E. E. Nelson, Poss. Traf. Mgf. 
avaid the very bot wart of * Pp. M., tO) ror aircraft on 333, 500, 3,070, 5,690, 8,650 kc., Strawbridge & Clothier of Philadelphia,| Notice of appeal of the recent decision Typhoid fever : 463 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1931— Ghe Gnited States Baily 





tions is turned on regardlessly, poured; whether they wanted the document at | us.” Westinghouse Electric tells us that 
over people who do not want or use its | all, and whether it was furnishing the | “it is eagerly awaited weekly,” while the 


The fact is, in the Commerce | type of information they could use, OP-| Chicago Association of Commerce says 
Department we are consistently anxious|erators of banks, steamships and rail- 


the reviews “are very valuable, and we 


to refrain from thrusting unwanted ma-'| roads, of flower nurseries, fox farms, and | y * 
Of Marked \ alue | terial on anybody, and frequently examine | beauty parlors, came back at us in reply. | Would miss them greatly. 
9\the ground to see that we are avoiding|We found just about one in a thousand; A host of others record the identical 


|those correspondents who have been re-| Let me trun through some of the re- | have a right to know whether we, your 


Says Dr. Klein 


oe ; ’ “ ie servants, are doing the things required 
ceiving copies of one of the Department’s | sponses. Amazing accuracy Sullivan ic : 
| weekly surveys of business conditions or | Seccaener Corporation, Chicago. “Very of us by daw—“fostering, promoting, and 


Expense of Issuing Various | home and abroad, which is compiled from | helpful,” the Dupont Corporation of Wil- developing” the business and commercial 


The Results, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


cal reports, bulletins, and other statements. 
Now I had always understood that one of 
the first principles of democratic govern- 
ment is fhat the people should be fully 
informed as to what their public servants 
are doing, so that they can be promptly 
curbed if they are wasting the taxpayers’ 
money. Is not the very best cure for that 
condition the fullest circulation of data 
as to just what those agents are up to? 
Of course, we need criticism—but let it be 
well-balanced and constructive if it is to} 
command respect. | 


Laek of Discrimination 


Now, the tears of the more rabid critics 

of the occasional oddity among the thou- 

% sands of governmental publications are 
being so absurdly poured over the wrong 
objects that I despair of furnishing any 
consolation. 

Here, for example, is the Commerce | 
Department (and the same can be said} 
of others) engaged by law in costly in- | 

@ vestigation and research, coming into pos- 
session regularly of facts with rather ex- | 
traordinary money values. In _ simple | 
justice, everybody who contributes to| 
Government upkeep is entitled to share | 
in those values. Failure to distribute as | 
widely as possible information collected | 
with public funds does not simply limit 
its usefulness; it means that a few fa- 
vored and specially interested groups ac- 
quire the information—and all too often 
use it to their own profit at the expense | 
of the uninformed. 

The critic of the Government effort to 
give the widest possible distribution to 
its data is merely engaged in demanding 
a better supply of martyrs for the lions— 
more advantage for the favored few—is 
arguing, in fact, for @ return to condi- 
tions of preference and discrimination in | 
governmental service against which Amer- | 
icans revolted in 1776. 


More Information Sought 


The Department has some 70 advisory 
committees of representative and active 
business men donating their hard-earned 
and practical experience in helping its 
inquiries in as many different fields; every 
single one of these has repeatedly in- 

@ sisted that more—not less—should be done 
to circulate promptly and fully the valu- 
able information flowing in such volume 
into the Governmental files. 

* I grant you that there are instances of 
obscure, apparently trifling data unearthed 
and circulated in the operation of so far | 
flung and active a fact-finding agency. | 
But for every publication of a bulletin 
on frog legs, or gold fish, or toy balloons, 
there are a hundred of wider value. It} 
gets pretty close to myopic malice to focus 
on a single triviality and magnify and 
distort it as characteristic of the whole. 

Also, it is easy to toss a jeer at some of 
these tiny, odd industries which contribute 
to the complexity of our America, but | 
jeering does not gainsay the fact that 
even the littlest of them engages the liveli- | 
hood of hundreds, often thousands of | 
people. And those workers in our little 
industries are as“much entitled to Gov- 
ernmental help as are some of the formid- 
able organizations which bask in gilded 
conference rooms and have all the other 
accessories of big business. 


Value of Small Industries 


e And as for scornful sneers at bulletins | 
on toy balloons, or gold fish, or frog legs, | 
such criticisms are apt to reveal the long- | 
suspected fact that these critics are not | 
as well informed as they pretend to be 
on the amazing diversity of our industries. | 
Toy balloons—well, the national output 
of these sells for more than $3,000,000 an- 
nually; and the gold fish raisers who fill 
our parlor globes have a $1,000,000 busi- 
ness. 

Smile all you like over a deep technica! | 
discussion of the egg-laying propensities | 
of frogs—but stop to remember that this | 
Nation consumes 500,000 pounds of frog- | 
leg meat a year. Let me tell you, too, | 
that frog catching is a real business, with 
export extensions, for the frog producers | 
have a sizable foreign market, especially 
in Japan, for eggs and breeding stock. 

Now let us try to be rational on this | 
question of Government distribution of in- 
formation. A bureau scientist, working | 
on the problems of a great or small in- | 
dustry, usually at the request of that in-| 
dustry, makes a discovery;—is he to be 
Slandered as “a racketeering egotist, a 
lobbying self-seeker” if the Government 
makes known his results in a bulletin so 
that the public may have the benefit of 
his discovery? Or should the results be 
handed over exclusively to some enter- 
prising hack-writer or trade lobbyist to 
be capitalized for his prestige and per- 
sonal profit? 

Here is another typical misstatement. 
It is alleged that Federal expenses in dis- 
tributing information are excessive. As a 
matter of fact they are exceedingly small | 
as compared with expenditures on investi- 

@:' gation and collection of the facts in- 
volved. 

Consider as an example the fifteenth | 
census, conducted at a cost in round fig- 
ures of $40,000,000. This was the greatest 

ry statistical gathering effort in the history 
of the world, the plans for which were 
formulated by committees of nationally 
known experts from the business world. 
The varied findings of its enterprise con- | 
trol the Nation’s whole adjustment of life. 
Yet the cost of publishing its returns, to 
make them really useful, is one of the 

































































































































































































































































to less than 2 per cent of the whole. 
You can see that the suppression of 

that relatively moderate publication ex- 

penditure would be stupidly shortsighted 




















rials collected at such great costs were 
stored away and never saw the light of 
day. 











High Cash Value 


Please do not think I am romancing 
when I speak of the high cash value of 
these informational services. Last year 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, to take just one of the 12 






































ness firms. We selected 1,800 of these 














estimate what results they got from using 
the Bureau’s facilities. We found that 
those firms valued extra profits or extra 
savings made during the period from the 
services rendered at $50,000,000. 





cost of running the Bureau a year, and 
yet those firms were fewer than 10 per 
cent of the total which availed them- 
selves of Government trade-promotion 
efforts. 

I am glad to say on behalf of my con- 
scientious and perspiring colleagues here 
that Commerce Department functions do 
not have to be explained or defended in 
informed business circles. Why, during 
recent weeks that single Bureau has been 
































age per day was about 750. 
Some of our cities assume that the 
stream of Commerce Department publica- 

















minor items in the census budget, running | 


when you consider the wastage if mate- | 


major units of the Department of Com-| 
merce, served currently about 25,000 busi- | 


houses at random, and asked them to} 


That sum was about five times the total 


called upon to render a daily average of | 
» between 13,000 and 15,000 specific serifees | 
to business houses; back in 1921 the aver- | 


returns made by the network of Gov-|mington assures us, while Procter & Gam- interests of the United States. 
Government Reports and | ernment agencies. We asked these people! ble declare it “of very great interest to 


Bulletins Is Justified yb EES - = ————_— 








; be constructively helpful as well as regu- 


|latory to the life activities of its citi- 
zens. This nation, passing another birth-| 
that particular kind of waste. | (that is not a rough guess; it is a calcula-/| verdict. Let me add that I am not giving | 


I , ,|tion) on the mailing list willing to dis-|you those details in any spirit of shallow | 
apenas hy . quay outa ae on ak pense with the review. vanity, but simply because you taxpayers | 


We must agree, as we leave behind this | 
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Fourth of July, that government by will| Re sort Issued R : 
ssued on Receipts 
of the majority has developed through the | I I 


decades into an organization required to| Of 104. Hotels in Alabama 


Receipts of 104 hotels of 25 or more 
rooms in Alabama in 1929 totaled $5,403,- 
day, is still striving for equality of oppor-| 000, a census of distribution report issued 
tunity among its citizens, and that goes! by the Bureau of the Census reveals. Of 
for equality of information service from|the 104 hotels reporting, 99 were in op- 
governmental agencies to all— whether | eration throughout the year and 5 were 
great or small—so far as practicable. lof the resort type operating from three 

(The foregoing is the full text of = eight months of the year. 

an address delivered July 5 over the | The 99 hotels in operation the full year 

associated stations of the Columbia reported a total annual business of $5,- 

Broadcasting System.) | 128,000, an average of. 2,113 full-time em- 
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| ployes and a total of $1,267.000 paid in 


salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 7,337 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 4,050. 

Twenty of these hotels were owned by 
corporations, while 79 were owned by indi- 
viduals and partnerships. 

Receipts of the five resort-type hotels 
totaled $275,000 in 1929 and $86,000 was 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 


,had 583 guest rooms and a dining-room 


seating capacity of 458. Three were 
owned by corporations, as compared with 
two owned by individuals and partner- 
ships—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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iden YOur 
Don’t Rasp gs 


Your Throat 


With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Touch your Adam's Apple with your finger. You 
ere actually touching your larynx —this is your 
voice box —it contains your vocal chords. When 
you consider your Adam’s Apple, you are con- 
sidering your throat— your vocal chords. 





“It is part of my business to notice the types 
of tobacco bought by various concerns. In all 
instances, The American Tobacco Company’s 
buyers select that rich, mellow type of tobacco 
that the farmer justly calls ‘The Cream of the 
Crop’ for their brand of LUCKY STRIKE.” 


These are the very words of an experienced 
tobacco buyer on the Southern market. 


LUCKY STRIKE not only promises but gives you 
the very finest of each season’s tobacco crop. 
We pay the highest prices to be sure of getting 
the Cream of the Crop. And then to be sure 
that you get the greatest enjoyment, we 
“TOAST” these fine tobaccos = thereby expel- 
ling certain harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. These expelled irritants we sell to 
manufacturers of chemical compounds. LUCKIES 
are always kind to your throat. Be careful in 
your choice of cigarettes. 
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TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. net- 
works 





©1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mirs. 
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Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 





It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
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Ownersof Land (Period for 


Denied Recovery 





Tax Collection Began | 
With Filing of Original Return 





For Power Line Court Rejects Claim That Amended Return 


Initiated Four-year Limitation Period 





Property Holders Held Not 
Entitled to Compensation 
For Use of Highway by 
Electric Utility 





Otympta, WASH. 
Writuiam A. MCCULLOUGH ET AL. 


v. 
INTERSTATE POWER & LIGHT COMPANY. 
Washington Supreme Court. 

No. 23100. s 
Appeal from Superior Court for Pierce 
County. 
Eart V. Currrorp for appellants; PaLMer, 
ASKREN & BretHorst for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 


June 16, 1931 

Main, J.—This action was brought to 
enjoin the defendant from erecting a high 
tension power line consisting of poles and 
wires along the side of a highway, on 
either side of which plaintiffs own the 
abutting land. The cause was tried to 
the court without a jury, and resulted in 
a judgment dismissing the action, from 
which the plaintiffs appeal. 

By deed dated April 12, 1909, the appel- 
lants conveyed a strip 60 feet wi”) through 
the land which they then owned, and 
which they now own, as a “right of way 
for a road.” In a subsequent clause in the 
same instrument, the road w~~ referred 
to as “said right of way.” 

The road referred to is a section of the 
Mountain |Highway extending from the 
City of Tacoma to the entrance of Rainier 
National Park. Since the right of way) 
was conveyed by the appellants, the road | 
has been improved and paved. The por- 
tion of the road in question is two or 
three miles to the west of the entrance 
to the park. 

Franchise Obtained 

The respondent Interstate Power & 
Light Company is a public service corpo- | 
ration engaged in the businez3 of furnish- 
ing electric energy to the public for light, 
heat and power purposes. Its rates and 
services are controlled by the State De- 
partment of Public Works, and, before 
beginning the construction of the power 
line to which the appellants object, it 
had obtained from the proper State officer 
a franchise so to do. The respondent 
desires to construct the line in order that 
it may furnish light, heat, an power to be 
used in Rainier Nationa] Park, and also to 
those persons living outside of the park 
and adjacent to the line. 

As stated in the appellants’ brief, the 
“basic primary question in this case is 
whether the power line in question is a 
burden not included in the easement 
which the appellants granted.” 

In this State the transmission of elec- 
tric energy over a power line in a city 
street for the purpose of furnishing light, 
heat, and power to the public does not 
create an added burden for which the 
abutting property owner is entitled to 
compensation. Brandt vy. Spokane & In- 
land Empire R. Co., 78 Wash. 214, 138 Pac. 
871, 52 L. R. A. (N. S.) 760; Bradley v. 
Spokane & Inland Empire R. Co., 179 
Wash. 455, 140 Pac. 688, L. R. A. 1917C 225. 

The question, then arises whether the 
same rule should be applied to a highway 
through a rural community as is ap- 
plied to a city street. It’ has become | 
a settled rule in this State that 
the production of electrical energy 
for the purpose of furnishing light 
heat and power is a public use. State 
ex rel. Chelan Electric Co. v. Superior 
Court, 142 Wash. 270, 253 Pac. 115, 58 A. 
L. R. 779; Brady v. Tacoma, 145 Wash. 
351, 259 Pac. 1089; Chelan Electric Co. v. 
Perry, 148 Wash. 353, 268 Fac. 1040. 

Nature of Easement 

The easement acquired by the public in 
a highway includes every reasonable means 
for the transmission of intelligence, the 
conveyance of persons, and the transpor- 
tation of commodities which the advance 
of civilization may render suitable for a 
highway. In Commonwealth v. Morrison, 
197 Mass. 199, 83 N. E. 415, it is said: 

“The public acquired by the location of 
# highway an easement of passage, with 
all the powers and privileges, which are 
necessarily implied as incidental to the 
exercise of this right. The easement is 
coextensive with the limits of the high- | 
way. The fee of the land remains in the | 
landowner, who may make any use of it | 
not inconsistent with the paramount right 
acauired by the public. Como v. Worces- | 
ter, 177 Mass. 543, 59 N. E. 444. | 

“The easement which the public acquires 
includes every reasonable means of trans- 
portation for persons, and commodities, 
and of transmission of intelligence which 
the advance of. civilization may render 
suitable for a highway.” 

The latter part of the excerpt just | 
quoted was quoted with approval by this 
court in Brandt v. Spokane & Inland 
Empire R. Co., supra. 

It seems to us that if the transmission 
of electricity for heat, light and power 
purposes in a city is not an added burden 
to the street along which the power line 
passes, it must necessarily follow that such 
@ power line is not an added burden to 
a highway outside of a municipal corpora- 
tion. 








Authorities Conflict | 

The same reasoning applies in one case | 
as in the other. It is a well-known fact | 
there are suburban communities adjacent 
to cities in the State that are more thickly 
populated than portions of the city. It is 
also well known that the use of electric 
energy for heat, light and water purposes 
has become extensive in purely rural com- 
munities. 

Outside of this jurisdiction, the authori- 
ties are in conflict as to whether the use 
of a street or highway for the transmis- 
sion -of electricity is a proper use of the 
street or highway and not an added bur- 
den for which the abutting property owner 
may claim compensation, but the weight 
of authority is to the effect that it is a 
proper use and not an added burden. In 
20 C. J. 324, it is said: 

“There is much confict in the decisions 
as to whether or not the use of a street 
or highway for the transmission of elec- 
tricity, gas, water, and other analogous 
uses is a proper use for street and high- 
Way purposes. By the weight of authority, 
the transmitting and carrying of electricity 
for light, heat, and power, over and along 
streets and highways for distribution 
among consumers is a public use as well 
as one of the proper uses of a highway.” 

Many of the cases where it is held that 
the transmission of electricity is not a 
proper use of the street or highway are 
from jurisdictions which hold that the 
creation and distribution of electricity for 
hght, heat, and power purposes is not a 

ublic use, but those cases can have no 

aring in this State, because, as above 
pointed out, this court has held that the 
distribution of electricity is a public use. 

We are of the opinion that, if the dis- 
tribution of electricity through city streets 
by means of poles and wires is a proper 
use, it reasonably follows that it would be 
@ proper use of a highway outside of the 
cities and towns of the State. Since the 
power line of which the appellants com- 
Plain does not create an added burden 
u the highway for which they are en- 
titled to compensation, they cannot pre- 
vail in this action. 

The judgment will be affirmed. 

Toitman, C. J., MiTcHeELL, HoLtcoms, and 
, JJ., concur. 








Isaac GOLDMAN COMPANY 
v 


Davin BURNET, CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 

Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 
No. 5142. 


Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 

FREDERICK SCHWERTNER for appellant; G. 
A. Younceuist, SewatLt Key, S. E 
Hanson, C. M. CuHarest and STaniey A. 
Suypam for appellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Hr1z 
and Groner, Associate Justices. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 29, 1931 


Groner, Associate Justice.—Appellant 


kept its books and made its tax returns, 


on the fiscal year basis. Its taxable year 
1920-1921 was the 12 month period end- 
ing April 30, 1921. On July following, it 
filed its return under the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, showing net 
income of $82,964.70 and a resulting tax 
liability of $15,830.26. Gross income was 
properly shown, the schedules required 
by Treasury regulations were attached, 
and the honesty and good faith of the re- 
turn is not questioned. More than four 
years later the Commissioner made a de- 
ficiency assessment. 

On Nov. 23, 1921, the Revenue Act of 
1921 was passed, and its provisions made 
retroactive as of January 1. The only 


}effect of the 1921 Act, so far as it con-| 
}cerned appellant’s tax liability for the) 


period January 1 to the end of appellant's 
fiscal year—April 30, 1921—was to limit 


| proportionately -appellant’s right to a 


specific exemption, allowed under the 1918 


Act but not allowed under the 1921 Act, | 
The | 


to the period prior to January 1. 
result of this was to make appellant liable, 


|under the new act, for a small additional 


tax. 


‘ 


Filing of New Return 


Declared Necessary 


The Commissioner claims that this fact 
made necessary the filing by appellant 
of a new return, and that its subsequent 
filing of an amended return, pursuant to 
Treasury Decision 3220, should either be 
treated as the only return for the fiscal 
year period in controversy, or else appel- 
lant should be regarded as never having 
filed any return, and that, in either case, 
the deficiency assessment would be within 
the limitation period. 

Treasury Decision 3220, issued the latter 
part of 1921, was designed to correct a 
practice apparently then more or less 
general on the part of taxpayers in using 
“appreciated” values in determining in- 
vested capital, and required, from such 
as had, an amended return within 90 days. 

The bulletin confined the requirements 
of the return to such additional informa- 
tion only as should be necessary to show 
the correct values to redetermine the 
amount of tax to be assessed. In obedi- 
ence to this bulletin, and for the purpose 
only of correcting the item of invested 
capital as shown in the former returns, 
appellant, still claiming the 1918 exemp- 
tion, filed on Jan. 14, 1922, an amended 
return, and the qfestion which we have 
to answer is whether the four-year period 
of limitations began to run with the filing 
of the original return in July, 1921, be- 
cause if it did not, the additional assess- 
ment is valid. 


The Board held, following Hutchinson 
Co, v. Commissioner, 14 B. T. A. 367, 8, 
that because the 1921 Act abolished the 
$2,000 exemption, appellant owed addi- 
tional taxes under the provisions of that 
Act, and, inferentially at least, since it 
owed additional taxes, it owed likewise 
the duty of filing a return with specific 
reference to the 1921 Aet, and that, until 
it did so, the limitation did not begin 
to run. 

In this conclusion, we find ourselves 
unable to agree. We can find no pro- 
vision in the Revenue Act of 1921 which 
requires the filing of a new return from 
taxpayers using the fiscal year basis, in 
cases where a return had been duly filed 
under existing law, except, perhaps, in 
those cases in which, under the 1921 Act, 
new and different taxes are assessed or 
a new basis of taxation provided, as is 
the case in some few instances not here 
involved. 

The Commissioner himself realized the 
confusion and waste inevitable if the re- 
turns already made were wholly disre- 
garded and new ones required, and in 
Treasury Decision 3310, demanded new 
returns from taxpayers who had, under 
the 1918 Act, made returns for the fiscal 
year ending during 1921 only in those 
cases in which the taxpayer was subject 


to specific additional taxes 
oe under_ the 


Purpose of the Ruling 


|As Viewed by Court 


The purpose of this ruling, obviously, 
we think, was to provide a new return 
only in those cases where, under the pro- 
visions of the latter act, a liability for 
other or additional taxes was created 
through a change in the basis of compu- 
tation, necessitating other information or 
new figures to allow the Commissioner to 
determine the tax liability under the act. 

In this instance the taxpayer had filed 
the return it was required to file under 
the then prevailing law, and paid the 
tax. The new law was in all respects the 
Same as the old, so far as its tax liability 
was concerned. The repetition of the fig- 
ures already filed would have been a 
wholly vain and useless proceeding. The 
elimination of the part of the exemption 
not allowable after Jan. 1 was a simple 
computation appearing from the returns 
filed, and the adjustment of this item to 
conform to the new law needed neither 
explanation nor new returns. 

The new act provided the occasion and 
the return furnished the basis, and the 
act itself imposed on the Commissioner 
(250(b)) the duty of examination to the 
end that the correct tax should be ascer- 
tained. The retroactive provisions of the 


1921 Act present no novelty, for the 1918/ 


_ itself replaced retroactively the 1917 
ct. 

Under the provisions of the 1918 Act 
the tax was increased over that exacted 
under either the 1916 or the 1917 Act, 
but, under its provisions as to filing re- 
turns on the fiscal-year basis, the Com- 
missioner ruled (Treasury Decision 2797) 
that the new return required was satis- 
fied by inclusion only of the items em- 
bracing the additional tax, and spoke of 
the former returns, i. e., those filed before 
the act was approved, as original returns, 
and the additional returns 
supplemental or amended returns, and, 
while we do not invoke this use of words 
as foreclosing the question or as control- 
ling. we nevertheless think it clearly re- 
flects the real situation, and that, in this 
aspect, the returns filed by appellant 
were, especially in view of the admission 
that they were in all respects honestly 
believed to represent the true state of ap- 
pellant’s liability, valid returns and not a 
nullity. 

The case turns, we think, upon this: If 
the original returns filed by appellant 
were, as the Board apparently though, a 
nullity, then, obviously, the deficiency as- 
sessment was in time; but if, on the con- 
trary, they were valid returns susceptible 


required as| 





of amendment by the Commissioner in the 
ascertainment of the correct tax, or re- 
quiring only a corrected return in elimi- 
{nating that portion of the exemption 
which was abolished by the later act, then, 
|equally obviously, the deficiency assess- 
;ment was made too late. 


It was conceded, in the opinion of the| 


Supreme Court in Florsheim Brothers v. 


United States, 280 U. S. 453, 462, that the! 


filing of a return, though defective or 
incomplete, is “sufficient to start the run- | 
ning of the period of limitation; and that 
the filing of an amended return does not 
| toll the period.” 


‘Ruling of Supreme Court 


\In Florsheim Case Cited 


It was likewise held in Willingham Loan | 
|Co. v. Commissioner (C. C. A. 5), 36 F. 
| (2d) 49, that the statute begins to run 
| whenever the taxpayer has filed returns 
with the Commissioner which show facts 
upon which the proper ‘assessment for the 
|taxable period may be made. See also 
| Thomas v. United States, 22 R, (2d) 1000, 
|The Board of Tax Appeals has also held 
|that this is the rule, See National Re- 
fining Co. et al,, 1 B. T. A. 236; New York 
Trust Co., 3 B. T. A. 583; Lancaster Lens 
|Co., 10 B. T. A. 1153, . 

To say that the original return filed by 
appellant in this case is no return, though 
filed in strict conformity to the ‘law then 
prevailing, is, we think, wholly incorrect. 
To call the return which it later filed to 
}conform to a ruling of the Department— 
|@ thing in itself wholly unresponsive to 
janything in the 1921 Act—a new return, 
| wholly unrelated to the other, is, we 
| think, equally incorrect. 

Appellant, under the method which it 
had adopted with the consent of the De- 
| partment, was required to file its returns 
within three months after the expiration 
of its fiscal year, and to pay its tax. If 
it had failed to do either it would have 
made a default subjecting it to penalty.| 

If it had filed a dishonest report it 
would have been subject to still further 
|penalty. As it happened, it did precisely 
what the law, as it then was, required 
it to do; and now to say that, because of 
the retroactive provisions of the new act, 
|what it did was a nullity, is, it seems to 
us, without justification or support. 

If more was required it was supplemen- 
tary, and not original; and hence, as the 
Supreme Court said, did not toll the stat- 
jute. We do not mean to say that the 
|Commissioner might not have required 
|the filing of additional returns to make 
those already filed conform to the new 
law, but such new returns, if filed for 
that purpose, would, as we think, have 
|relation to the original return, and the | 
latter, rather than the former, would be | 
| the starting point for the limitation. 
| The precise question here involved was 
likewise involved in Myles Salt Co, v. 
|Commissioner (decided by the Fifth Cir-| 
}cuit C. C. A., April 21, 1931), — F. (2d)—,| 
jand it was decided there, as we think, | 
|correctly, that the original return estab- 
| lished the period from which the limita- 
tions began to run, 














FEDERAL ATTORNEY 
IN ALABAMA 





ARTHUR B. CHILTON 


PPOINTMENT of Arthur B. Chilton, 

of Alabama, to be United States At- 
torney for the Middle District of Ala- 
bama, has been announced by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Mr. Chilton is 32 and a native of 
Montgomery. His preliminary educa- 
tion was obtained at Starke’s University 
School there, and he took the degree of 
bachelor of. laws in 1916 at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He was admitted 
in that year to the bar. 

After training at Fort Monroe, Va., 
for service in the World War, he was 
commissioned a captain in the Coast Ar- 
tillery Reserve Corps in August, 1918. 
He served with the 32d Infantry, Bri- 
gade headquarters, and with the Infor- 
mation Section of the Army Artillery | 
of the First Army in the American Ex- | 
peditionary Forces from March, 1918, to 
January, 1919. 

At the close of his military service he 
accepted the post of assistant professor 
of law at the University of Alabama, in 
1920, and in 1921 was made professor of 
law, serving until 1922. 

He became a member of the military 
staff of Governor Graves, serving from 
1927 to 1931. | 


Pennsylvania Ruling 
On Capital Stock Tax 


. HAarrIsBurG, Pa., July 6. 
A corporation which installs sprinkler 
systems is not engaged in manufacturing 


| when it cuts and threads pipes and forges 


brackets and braces at its plant, the 
Dauphin County Court has held in a case 
in which Boone and Sample, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, was a party. 

In computing the Pennsylvania capital 
stock tax, a deduction is permitted for 
capital employed in manufacturing in that 





| Reversed. 


Licensing of P 


rofessional Bondsmen 


State, the opinion explained. 


| Is Required Under New Illinois Law 


Improvement of the bail bond situation} 
in Illinois, particularly in Cook county, 
is anticipated by enactment of Senate) 
bill No. 408, introduced by Senator Ar- 
thur A. Huebsch and signed June 29 by 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson. 

This bill, which was initiated by the 
Commonwealth Club of Chicago, was rec- 
ognized early in’ the session as full of 
promise for correction of the evils which 
have attended the bail-bond practices in| 
Cook County, and it attracted increasing 
support as it came up for consideration | 
in committees and through the various 
readings in the two bodies of the General 
Assembly. Many of the public-spirited 
citizens of Cook County consider its en- 
actment as one of the outstanding pieces 
of legislative work during the session. 

Licenses Bondsmen 

Briefly, this bill provides for the licens- | 
ing of professional bondsmen, who are 
required to deposit $5,000 worth of mer- 
chantable securities with the Director of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
to guarantee payment of bonds which 
they may write. 

The courts are given the power to re- 
voke the licenses if the bondsmen charge 
extortionate rates or attempt to inter- 
fere with the administration of justice. 
The advocates of this law made an ef- 
fective argument before the legislative 
committees in pointing out that between 
Dec. 1, 1916, and Dec. 1, 1930, over $18,- 
000,000 worth of bail bonds were forfeited 
in the Criminal Court of Cook County. 

The county realized only a little more 
than $54,000 on these bonds. Four thou- 
send eight hundred fifty-five bonds were 
forfeited in the criminal court and only 
nine bonds were collected in full. Six of 
the bonds collected in full were cash 
bonds—one was a surety company bond—| 
and only two were \real estate bonds. It 
was declared that the uncollectibility of 


cumbrances upon real estate scheduled 





’ By Leo H. Lowe 
Director, Department of Trade and Commerce, State of Illinois 


bonds on account of prior liens and en-| 


| 
j 
| 
| 


Governor Signs Measure Designed Particularly to Prevent 
Further Losses in Cook County | 


who deposits cash, bonds or other securi- 
ties, or executes any bond or recogni-| 
zancé, who within a period of one month 
prior to the execution of such bond or| 
recognizance or the making of such de- 
posit shall have made such a deposit or 
given such bail in more than two cases 
not arising out of the same transaction | 
and shall have charged a fee or other 
compensation therefor. .£his definition 
is such as to exclude specifically persons 
making bonds for relatives and friends, | 
the object being to make the act apply 
solely to persons engaged in making bonds | 
a business. | 


Before obtaining a license from the Di- 
rector of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce the~applicant must obtain a 
certificate of good character and reputa- | 
tion from a judge of the circuit court 
of the county (or in Cook’ County from a 
judge of the criminal court) in which he 
resides. The bill fixes the fees which shall | 
be charged by bondsmen for executing 
bonds and provides for the suspension or 
revocation of licenses issued to bondsmen 
for certain causes and provides a fine of 
not less than $100 or more than $500 for 
coat violation of any provision of the 

ill, 


Florida Attorney General | 
Rules on Seized Land | 


TALLAHASSEE, F1a., July 6. 
The owner or claimant of lands sold | 
for taxes, his agents and creditors, are 
the only persons entitled to redeem the 
same, the Florida Attorney General's office 
Says in reply to an inquiry. The redemp- 
tion may be made at any time after the 
sale and before a tax deed is issued. A} 
relative of the original owner would not} 
be entitled to redeem the certificate be- | 
wee aavertaing for a tax deed, the opinion | 
| Stated. 


‘North Dakota Gasoline 





together with the weaknesses of the 
method provided by law for collecting 
bail-bond forfeitures, was laregly respon- 
sible for the situation. 

According to the new law, a profes- 
| sional bondsman is defined as a person 


News Print in Storage 
| Held Tax Free in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 6, 


News print shipped from Newfoundland 
}and stored in a warehouse in Mobile is 
exempt from property taxes, the Alabama | 
| Attorney General's office has advised the | 
State Tax Commission. “There is no} 
proposition perhaps more clearly laid | 
down than that imports in the original 
ackage are exempt or free from State 
|taxation,” the opinion says. “The only 
}question that has ever arisen,” it con- 
tinues, “was a question of fact whether | 
the particulay articles were still in the | 
original package, or whether they had| 
been commingled with the general mass 
of goods. 

“Under the facts set out in your affidavit, 
|the goods are in separate packages in a 
| warehouse, and have not even reached 
the purchaser, and hence have not been 
commingled with the general mass of 

roperty, nor, according to the affidavit, 

ave the original packages been disturbed. 
Admitting the facts set out in the affi- | 
davit, the property is not subject to State | 
assessment and levy.” 











‘Tax Petition Held Defective | 


Bismarck, N. Dak., July 6. 

The petition which would have sus- 
pended operation of the 1931 law increas- 
|ing the gasoline tax form 3 to 4 cents is 
fatally defective in form and substance, 
the North Dakota Attorney General's of- 
|fice has held. Furthermore, it is insuf- 
ficient for lack of the required number 
of acceptable signatures, the opinion ruled. 


Wisconsin Extends Time 
For Income Tax Payment 


Mapison, W1s., July. 6. 

Governor La Follette has signed the 
bill extending the time for payment of 
State income taxes from July 1 to Aug. 1. 








Decisions Just Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 6 


Henry Lowrance, Vivian Clayton and 
Charles Clayton, by W. H. O'Dell, 
Guardian. Docket No. 27773. 

Petition not having been filed by 
fiduciary to whom deficiency notice 
was mailed, nor by legal representa- 
tives of deceased taxpayer, appeal to 
Board of Tax Appeals dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 
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CURRENT LAW 


& ” 





ASSOCIATIONS—Fraternal organizations—Names—Adoption by new association 
of name deceptively similar to that of old order—Unfair competition—Right of old 
order to injunction— , 7 ~ 

A fraternal order of colored persons which had existed for more than 25 years 
under the name “Grand Lodge of Improved, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the World,” and under such name had acquired a large membership, and 
by reason of its fraternal, charitable and educational activities, had acquired a 
splendid reputation among the colored people from whom it solicited members, 
was entitled to an injunction restraining a newly organized corporation, created 
by dissatisfied members of the first order who had withdrawh therefrom, from 
- using the name “The Grand Lodge, Improved, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the World, Incorporated,” in view of the confusion likely to follow from the 
use of the similar names, since the adoption by the subsequently organized order 
of a name almost identically the same as that of the original order constituted a 
fraud upon the original order and upon the public which, if allowed, would permit 
the former to appropriate to itself the advantages which the latter had built 
up through years of effort; the fact that the original order had itself appropriated 
the name“of the Order of Elks composed of white persons did not deprive it of the 
right to relief, since the order composed of white persons only was hot in competi- 
tion with either of the two orders composed of colored persons. 

Grand Lodge of Improved, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the World 
v. The Grand Lodge, Improved, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the 
World, Inc., et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3105, June 19, 1931. 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Amendments—Proposal by petition—Proposal of un- 
related propositions in single petition— 

Separate and distinct amendments to the Ohio Constitution may be proposed in 
@ single initiated petition, although they do not relate to the same subject matter, 
if they are so separated and distinguished from each other in the petition that 
the electors may understand that they are distinct and unrelated propositions. 

Hubbell, State ex rel. v. Bettman; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22860, June 3, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Address by judge to grand and petit juries—Prejudicial effect 
as to defendants—Denial of continuance—Denial of new trial— 

Where a judge in addressing the grand and petit juries made a forceful denuncia- 
tion of crime and disrespect for, and laxity of, enforcement of criminal laws and 
in so doing referred to local conditions, particularly violations of gambling and liquor 
laws, but did not refer particularly to the violation of gambling laws for which 
two defendants were subsequently tried before a jury selected from the panel to 
which such address was made, the denial of the motion of such defendants for a 
continuance on the ground that the judge by such address had prejudiced the 
chances of such defendants for a fair trial, and the denial of their motion for a 
new trial on the ground that the court should have discharged the jury panel, 
did not constitute error, in view of the inquiry made by the court as to the effect 
of his remarks, the full examination of the jurors as to whether they were in- 
fluenced thereby and the fact that the defendants were accorded a fair trial. 

Palmer et al. v. Kentucky; Ky. Ct. Appls., Jume 19, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Change in ownership—Waiver of condition—Notice 
to agent— 

A fire insurance company did not waive a condition of a policy covering a store 
building which provided that the policy should be void in the event of a change in 
the interest, title, or possession of the building, on the theory that a statement 
by the insured’s wife to the company’s agent that the store and the building had 
been sold charged the company with knowledge of the change in ownership in 
violation of the condition, where the statement was made during a conversation 
of a special nature at a chance meeting of the wife and the agent at a time when 
neither had the matter of insurance in mind and when the agent was not engaged 
in representing the company and the wife was not representing the insured so far 
as the insurance was concerned. 

Gaillard v, Globe and Rutgers Fire Ins. Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13155, May 25, 
1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Reparation proceedings—Severance— 
Review of Commission’s order by court— 

In a reparation proceeding before the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
26 railroad companies in which the petition alleged that certain rates on shipments 
to two cities were unreasonable and named 23 scattered points of origin to one city 
and 11 to the other city, one of the railroad companies which had participated in 
certain shipments complained of but was in no way involved as to 17 of the 23 
points of origin of shipments to the first city nor as to 7 of the 11 to the other city, 
was not entitled to a review, by a court, of the Commission’s denial of its motion 
for a severance, prior to a determination by the Commission on the merits, neither 
by way of certiorari, since the Commission is an administrative body and the action 
of such a body in a proceeding in which it has jurisdiction is not reviewable by a 
writ of certiorari, nor in mandamus or prohibition proceedings, since mandamus 
will not lie to compel the Commission to set aside a decision upon a matter within 
its jurisdiction and neither a writ of mandamus nor a writ of prohibition can be 
made to serve the purpose of an appeal or a writ of error; furthermore the pro- 
ceedings by such railroad company for a review of such order were premature in 
that it had not suffered an adverse finding upon the merits. 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation, U. S. ex rel. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission; D. C. Ct. Appls., Nos, 5388, 5389, June 29, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Accident insurance—Death caused by typhoid fever after drinking 
contaminated water— 

A provision of a health and accident policy providing for the payment of a cer- 
tain sum on the death of the insured resulting “from bodily injuries effected solely 
through accidental means” did not cover the death of the insured caused by typhoid 
fever contracted by drinking water contaminated with typhoid bacilli without his 
knowledge of such contamination, since his death was not the result of body in- 
jury caused by accidental means, but was the result of bodily injuries caused by 
disease within the meaning of another provision of the policy excluding from the 
coverage of the policy “an injury * * * caused directly or indirectly * * * by any 
disease.” 

Chase v. Business Men’s Assurance Company of America; C. C. A. 10, No. 375, 
June 18, 1931. 





(On rehearing; syllabus of original opinion in issue of Feb. 20, 1931.) 
MASTER AND SERVANT—Action for death of a railroad employe—Widow’s ac- 
ceptance of award under Compensation Act as estoppel to recover for husband's 
death in law action— 

The widow of a railroad employe who sought compensation under the Wash- 
ington Workmen’s Compensation Act and accepted an award thereunder was 
estopped to recover for her husband’s death in an action under a statute creating 
a cause of action similar to that existing under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act for an injury to, or the death of, a railroad employe not engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Kidder, Adminz., v. Marysville & Arlington Railway Co. et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 
22640, June 16, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Construction of electric power line along public highway— 
Right of abutting owners to compensation—Creation of additional burden on ease- 
ment granted public— 

The owners of land abutting on both sides of a highway outside of a municipal 
corporation who had conveyed the right of way of the highway for road purposes 
were not entitled to compensation from an electric power company on its con- 
struction of a power line along the side of the roadway, since the use of the high- 
way for the transmission of electricity was a public use and therefore did not 
constitute a burden, not included in the easement granted to the public by such 
abutting owners, for which they were entitled to compensation.—McCullough et al. 
v. Interstate Power & Light Co. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1056, July 7, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Statute of limitations—Fiscal year ended in 
1921— 

Where a corporation whose fiscal year ended April 30, 1921, became liable to an 
additional tax under the 1921 Act due to the fact that its specific exemption was 
limited to the period prior to Jan. 1 of that year, the four-year period provided 
by the 1921 Act began to run with the filing of the original return and not from the 
date an amended return was filed pursuant to a demand by the Commissioner.— 
Isaac Goldman Co. v. Burnet. (D. C. Ct. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1056, July 7, 1931. 


—— 


| his brother, who has complete faith in 


Gov. Roosevelt Defends |his honesty and has furnished money for 
|his defense. 


Pardoning in Paone Case | Paone had a model record as a prisoner. 


|He was described as an illiterate on entry 
|by the prison teachers, which seems to 


i j , -| lend weight to his defense that he com- 
s sons com : 2 
som we wish to stay for reasons of imitted the crimes with which he was 


on anity s ; one’s is| 2 
just ee a oe ene ae human | Charged ignorantly, but it is recorded that 


aspects that are appealing. This man is/|he was diligent and made progress so that 
40 years old and came to this country | he was able to write his own parole papers. 
when he was 18. He was married in this | He went through the horror of the great 


‘ Ohio prison fire, which might be counted 
mene. and he has two children, aged 11 | the equal of years of punishment. 


: P : , Our investigators report that his con- 
ie omse. ha 2 eS oe duct, since his second release has been ex- 
. : jemplary. 
— eo eae =“ — Gye It is not likely that anyone would wish 
atten € public schools. in a to contend seriously that it would be just 
mate the moeiene of moving (he emp!0Y/to deport this man and leave his family 
of a ae her A to termsh i: a hich to shift for themselves. Remember that 
a Man on pn pega Ry swin, | Dis family is an American family, and 
dl Paon f littl ‘deat tinea | that they have no ties or opportunities in 
4 able sage —_ = ose ce with, |Lt@ly, which to them is a foreign land. 
difficulty gg on to forge - * neck | APParently the position of the Federal 
for an amount in excess of $4,000. _ |be considered a pardon if the condition 
It is claimed that he did this on in-|of parole is attached: I do not agree with 
structions and without knowing he com-|that view and I regard it as important 
mitted a crime and that he derived no|that we should, if possible, establish our 
a oe it. — Somores received . right to continued supervision where a 
to 10-year sentence an aone one 0 i DOs “we 
2 to 5 years. Charges against both Russo Leo pe ane Deen a Pe 
and Paone involving Russo’s transactions I think Paone’s case is sufficient evidence 
were brought in Ohio also. that there are cases where that sort of 
on eena’s eneene on poe mame | pee ene be cae aod Se Nerree, 
Sing Sing in December, 1928, he was taken | legalistic decision 0 e Federa oar 
to Ohio and there convicted of obtaining |is a direct blow tc modern progressive 
money under the same false pretenses and | methods of helping offenders against the 
sentenced to a term of 1 to 3 years. He! law to become law abiding members of 
was released from this second term in!the community after they have served 
March, 1930, and was again employed by their punishment. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 









Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ——!| 


|Board is merely that a pardon can not| 
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May Be Lowered 
By Organization 


Governor Roosevelt Tells 
Institute of Public Affairs 
Simplification Would Aid 
In Lowering of Taxes 








| CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., July 6.—The ex- 
cessive cost of local government can be 
reduced most effectively by simplifying 
the local governmental organization and 
| Structure, Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
|velt, of New York, declared here July 6 
jin a round table address at the Institute 
|of Public Affairs, meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

“We are told,” the Governor said, “that 
the aggregate expenditure of Federal, 
State and local governments is approxi- 
{mately $12,000,000,000 or $13,000,000,000 
yearly. Of this sum the Federal Govern- 
|ment spends approximately one-third, 
| State governments about 13 per cent, 
leaving considerably more than one-half 
as the cost of local government. Notwith- 
standing the influence of the war on Fed- 
eral Government expenditures these ra- 
tios have existed, with slight variations, 
since 1890. It is manifest that inasmuch 
jas the cost of local government consti- 
tutes the major portion of our aggregate 
tax bill, we must, if we hope for lower 
taxes or less rapid increase in taxes, ana- 
lyze local government and see if its work+ 
ings may not be simplified and made less 
expensive for the taxpayers.” 

500,000 Government Units 


Governor Roosevelt told his hearers 
that there are 500,000 units of govern- 
ment in this tountry. In one county 
alone, in New York State, he added, there 
are 246 governmental units. The expendi- 
tures of these local units, he quoted fig- 
ures to show, have “increased at an as- 
tonishing rate.” The figures demonstrate, 
he added, that there has been a very 
rapid growth in the cost of rural govern- 
ment; that such growth was very much 
more rapid than the increase in either 
taxable wealth or population; and they 
present sharply the question whether we 
are obtaining our money’s worth through 
this method of buying governmental 
| service. 

The increase in taxes on farm real es- 
tate indicates in a striking way, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt said, the added burden 
which has been placed on agriculture. 
Moreover, he added, taxes bear more 
heavily upon the poor farms than upon 
the good farms, 

“No citizen of New York can live under, 
less than four governments: Federalf 
State, county, and city,’ Governor Roose- 
velt declared. He may live under 8 or 
10. “We can not call ourselves either 


to escape the responsibility of remolding 
government to make it more serviceable 
to all the people and more responsive to 
modern needs.” 


Questions Real Need 


“I question whether there is any real 
need for so many overlapping units of 
government,” Governor Roosevelt de- 
clared, “I incline strongly to the view 
that much can and will be accomplished 
| by reorganizing and simplifying the ma- 
chinery of local government. 

“Recently a comprehensive study of 
this problem was made in the State of 
North Carolina. The conclusion reached 
in the report of that survey is that a 
radical reorganization of local govern- 
ment is needed. It is intimated that 
county government is obsolete and that 
the county as a unit of administration 
may well be eliminated. It is conceded 
that it will take time to secure majority 
support for that proposal, and in the 
;}meantime it is urged that counties be 
consolidated and a greatly simplified form 
of county government be set up to re- 
place present cumbersome forms and 
many officials. The report of a similar 
study in New Jersey reaches substantially 
the same conclusion. 

“I am quite convinced that the excessive 
;cost of local government can most ef- 
fectively be reduced by simplifying the 
local governmental organization and 
structure and by reallocating the respon- 
| Sibility for performing various services, 
| according to a logical analysis rather than 
by accident or tradition I think we need 
| to consider each service and decide what 
}administrative unit and what size unit 
can most effectively and economically per- 
form that service. The smaller units of 
rural government are so unequal in wealth 
that some are unable to maintain satis- 
factory roads and schools even with ex- 
| cessively high tax rates, while others, with 
very low rates, are able to spend gener- 
cusly and even extravagantly. All overlap- 
ping of local jurisdictions should be abol- 
ished. I incline to agree with those who 
hold that one or at least two layers of 
local government subordinate to the sov- 
| ereignty of the State is adequate and that 
| we ought seriously to undertake the radi- 
;cal reorganization and reallocation of 
functions necessary to accomplish the 
|elimination of all others. 


Sees State Control 


| “There remains to be .entioned an- 
other remedy for the excessive cost of 
| local government—the controlling of local 
| expenditures by State or district authority. 
| it is familiarly referred to as the ‘Indiana 
|plan.’ In that State 10 or more taxpay- 
{ers in a tax district may appeal to the 
State Tax Commission from the local 
budget or from a proposed bofhd 
| After hearing, the State Tax Commission 
|may reduce the proposed appropriation or 
the amount for which bonds may be is- 
| sued, or eliminate the item altogether. 
| “Much can be said in favor of this 
| method of contriolling local expenditures. 
It has passed beyond the experimental 
| Stage in Indiana, and the information be- 
| fore me indicates it is supported by pub- 
|lic sentiment. Colorado and New Mexico 
have modified forms of the Indiana plan. 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and Oregon have adopted 
the idea, but the control is exercised 
through district boards. This general 
method of controlling the excessive cost 
of local government is worthy of consid- 
eration by the authorities of every State. 
“If you will permit me to be conserva- 
tively prophetic, I foresee in all of the 
States of the Union in coming years a 
progressively strengthening movement for 
reform of the local governmental scheme. 
'It has already, I believe, been much too 
long delayed and this fact has cost us 
;many an unnecessary dollar in taxation 
}and, on the other hand, has deprived us 
|of improvements and services in the way 
|of better protection of our lives and prop- 
;erty’and of better facilities for orderly, 
happy living that we might have had with 
| the same expenditure.” 














SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 
until 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, July 
16, 1931, and then publicly opened, for re- 
| Surfacing and pointing granite work on the 
| Senate Office uilding. Washington, D. C. 
|In accordance with the Act of March 3, 
1931, the specifications require that all labor- 
fers and mechanics employed under the con- 
tract for this building shall be paid the pre- 
vailing rates of wages in the District of 
Columbia. Specifications may be obtained 








in the discretion of said Architect, by any 
satisfactory contractor experienced in this 
class of work. David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol. 


Government Cost + 


+ 
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wise or patriotic,” he added, “if we seek # 
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New Insurance 
In Connecticut 
Higher for Year 


Both New Ordinary Policies | 
And_ Industrial Life 
Showed Advance; Less | 
Group Business Written 


| 
| 
| 


HartrorD, Conn., July 4. 


Increases in new ordinary and indus- 
trial life insurance and a decrease in 
group insurance written in Connecticut | 
in 1930 by the life insurance companies | 
licensed to operate in this State are indi- | 
cated in the annual life report of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, which | 
was made public July 6 by Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham. The 
report also discloses that for the second 
consecutive year 1930 was marked by a) 
large increase in policy loans made by 
the 44 reporting companies to policy-| 
holders everywhere, reflecting the severe 
business depression. An authorized sum- 
mary.of report follows in full text: 

The 44 life insurance companies operat- | 
ing in Connecticut, including the five) 
Connecticut companies, issued a: total of | 
$194,459,885 new ordinary life insurance 
to Conneeticut residents, representing a 
gain over 1929 of $652,251. The gain in| 
192D over 1928 was $15,878,067. The total 
amount of ordinary life insurance in 
force in Connecticut at the end of 1930 
stood at $1,280,805,128, an increase of 
$74,191,017 over 1929. Of this amount, 
$352,473,214 was held by Connecticut 
comapnies. 

Connecticut Gains 

The five Connecticut life insurance com- | 
panies—Aetna Life, Connecticut General, 
The Cofinecticut Mutual, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, and The Travelers—wrote more| 
ordinary life insurance in Connecticut in| 
1930 than in 1929, while the companies of | 
other States wrote less. The Connecticut | 
companies wrote a total of $51,483,255 in| 
1930 against a total of $48,101,347 in 1929, | 
while the other companies issued a total | 
of $142,976,630 in 1930, as compared with | 
$145,706,287 in 1929. | 

The 44 life insurance companies oper- | 
ating in Connecticut paid claims totaling 
$13,415,240 in 1930 to beneficiaries under 
ordinary Connecticut policies. Of this} 
amount, the five Connecticut companies | 
paid a total of $3,470,091. The total 
amount of claims under ordinary policies | 
paid in 1929 was $13,067,365. 

Industrial life insurance written in Con- | 
necticut in 1930 totaled $93,161,193, as com- 
pared with $87,322,169 for 1929, while the 
industrial insurance in force rose from | 
$451,942,244 in 1929 to $464,965,736 in 1930. | 
No Connecticut company writes this class 
of insurance. 

There was a decrease of $5,688,427 in 
the amount of new group insurance writ- 
ten in Connecticut in 1930, the total of 
new business being $62,967,979 as against 
$68,656,406 for 1929. The Connecticut cam- 
panies wrote more than half of the new 
group insurance issued in Connecticut in 
1930, the total being $33,211,673. The total 





amount of group insurance in force in, 


this State in all companies rose from $200,- 
361,294 to $210,888,537, an increase of $10,- 
527,243 over 1929. The Connecticut com- 
panies at the end of 1930 had a total of 
$150,367,419 in force in Connecticut. 

An increase of policy loans in force by 
all companies of $350,435,973 was one of 
the striking developments of 1930. The 
increase of policy loans for 1930 and 1929 


is $687,607,957. Policy loans in force have | 


increased from $1,668,900,213 at the end 
of 1928 to $2,356,508,170 at the end of 1930, 
or from 12.11 per cent of the total admitted 
assets of the 44 reporting companies to 
14.41 per cent. The Connecticut com- 
panies reported an increase in policy loans 
in force at the end of 1930 of $35,410,573, 


as against an increase of $36,547,664 for | 


1929. 

Salient points in the report include the 
following: 

Connecticut insurance companies wrote 


26.47 per cent of the ordinary life insur-| 


ance written in Connecticut in 1930. They 
wrote 12.80 per cent of the total ordinary 
life insurance written by all the com- 
panies reporting to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. They had 12.52 per cent of all the 
ordinary life insurance in force as of Dec. 
31, 1930, and 27.52 per cent of the insur- 
ance in force in Connecticut on that date. 
They had 36.91 per cent of the group in- 
surance in force in companies reporting 
here at the end of 1930, as well as 171.30 
per cent of the group business in force 
in Connecticut. 
Net “oss $1,270,718 

The 44 reporting companies had a net 

loss in surplus for the year 1930 of §$1,- 


270,718. About half’ of the companies 
showed increases in surplus during the 
year. 


Mortgage loans and bonds owned by the 
reporting companies at the end of 1930 
were 39.64 and 35.63 per cent, respectively, 
of the total assets, as compared with 41.08 
and 36 per cent as of Dec. 31, 1929. The 
percentage of stocks to total assets in- 
creased from 3.13 to 3.48. 

Connecticut companies reported a slight 
increase in the percentage of bonds owned, 
and decreases in the percentages of 
stocks and mortgages to total assets. On 
Dec. 31, 1930, bonds and mortgages were 
42.17 and 26.52 per cent, respectively, of 
the total assets. The percentage of stocks 
owned by the Connecticut companies to 


total assets decreased from 7.22 at the end ' 


of 1929 to 5.75 at the end of 1930. The 
percentage of real estate owned by these 
companies increased from 3.20 to 3.86. 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality for all life companies reporting to 
Connecticut Insurance Department was 
61.6 per cent for 1930 as compared with 
61.8 per cent for 1929. 

The six leading companies in ordinary 
new business issued in Connecticut dur- 
ing 1930 are as« follows: 

Metropolitan Life. $43,235,116. 

The Prudential, $21,016.777. 

The Travelers, $16,851,542. 

Connecticut Generai. $13.265,882 

John Hancock Mutuel, $11,516,783 

Aetna Life, $10,560,978. 

From the standpoint of ordinary life 
insurance in force as of Dec. 31, 1930, on 
the lives of Connecticut residents, the 
Same companies led, but in slightly dif- 
ferent order: 

Metropolitan Life, $272.146,742. 

The Prudential, $116.425.579. 

The Travelers, $114,236,655. 

Connecticut General. $91,480,129 

Aetna Life, $76,693,479. 

John Hancock Mutual, $75,470,879. 





| antiquity. Man’s appearance in the world 
| was coincident with the appearance of 


| that on this, the 155th anniversary of the 


| to explain, in an open forum over a na- 


| Wilson, of Pennsylvania, whose term of 


|ceeded by James J. Davis, of the same 


| reason for its creation. 


Are Urged by 


New Admission Requirements to Be Recom- 
mended at Next Session, He Declares 





By William N. Doak 
Secretary, Department of Labor 
The Department of Labor is the young- 
est of the larger branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and yet labor shares man’s 


labor. There is an old saying which 
speaks of the dignity of labor. To its 
other dignities it certainly adds that of 
age. 

Labor preceded the knowledge and the 
use of fire. Fire was produced by labor, 
just as labor has produced everything 
which has come to bless us in a world of 
progress. Labor is the all-in-all to the 
world. Without labor there could be no 
trade, there could be no means of com- 
munication between man and man and 
nation and nation. Labor is the world’s 
lever. 

It is a compliment to the employed of | 
this country, and it is a fact most fitting 


signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the head of the United States De- 
partment of Labor should be priviledged 


tion-wide broadcast, the functions and 
policies of that branch of the Federal | 
Government which is entrusted with the 
duty of fostering the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States. 

This summary of the duties of the 
United States Department of Labor brings 
to a close a series of reviews of the activi- | 
ties of the various branches of the Fed- 
eral Government; individually, the other | 
members of the President's Cabinet al- 
ready have been heard. Therefore, it 
becomes my privilge as the last speaker to 
thank those whose generosity has made 
these broadcast possible, and has given 
the Administration the opportunity to 
carry to the people a kfiowledge of the 
services of the diverse departments of the 
Government. 


History Is Sketched 
Of the Department 


The Department of Labor wi created 
under an act of Congress, approved 
March 4, 1913, Its service began on that 
date. Its first Secretary was William B. 


Office lasted eight years. He was suc- 
State, who served for nine years. Mr. 
Davis was succeeded by the present in- 
cumbent early in December last. The age 
of the Department of Labor is exactly 
18 years and four months today. The 
name of the Department expresses the 
The work-a-day 
world is a wide world. The desire of this 
Government branch is to aid the workers 
in whatever field they may do their till- 





Commercial Vehicles 
Increase in Number 


Registrations Expand 
Than Passenger Cars 


World registrations of commercial ve- 
hicles continue to increase at a faster rate 
than passenger cars, according to analysis 
of world registrations by C. F. Baldwin, 
Assistant Chief, Automotive Division,, De- 
partment of Commerce. (The first section 
of Mr. Baldwin’s statement was printed 
in the issue of July 6.) The section com- 
|paring commercial and passenger reg- 
istrations and tabulating registrations by 
nations follows in full text: 

Commercial Vehicles 


Once more world registrations of com- 
mercial motor vehicles increased at a rela- 
tively greater rate than passenger cars. 


operation at the end of 1930 represented 
an increase of only 1.3 per cent over the 
preceding year’s figure, whereas the 
5,531,468 trucks and the 341,027 buses in- 


dicated increases of 4.8 and 13.4 per cent, | 


respectively. Outside the United States 
the number of passenger cars gained by 


6.5 per cent, trucks by 8.1 per cent, and | 


buses by 18 per cent. 

As mentioned in last year’s census, there 
are a number of countries—25 by the cur- 
rent figures—where trucks and buses out- 
number passenger cars. In these coun- 
tries the purchase of motor vehicles has 
been entirely for commercial purposes, but 
the trucks and buses that are assisting 
in the work of development will be the 
forerunners of passenger cars, which will 
follow when the level of purchasing power 
is raised. The problems of human trans- 
portation follow closely those of commod- 
ity transportation and assume more im- 
portance as the economic development of 
a country progresses. 

City Registrations 


For the first time, the world census has 
included a survey of the ownership of 
automobiles in a number of representative 
world cities. A glance at the following 
table shows the greater motorization of 
large American cities than that of the 
cities of nearly the same size in other 
countries. Although the lower per capita 
ownership of automobiles in most foreign 
cities can not be regarded as indicating 
the existence of a potential market com- 
Parable to that in American cities where 
the average purchasing power and stand- 
ard of living are much higher, neverthe- 
less, it does hold the promise of a grow- 
ing demand, especially for passenger cars, 
in those cities where the buying power of 
some classes of the population may be 
expected to increase. 


Total passenger cars, taxis, buses and trucks, 
A; persons per automobile, B: 








A B 
Amsterdam . 12,150 62 
Berlin 61 
Bogota ... 16 
Budapest 97 
Chicago . 7 
Detroit 4 
Helsingfors ace ea ane a 6.440 37 
Istanbul (Constantinople) ...... 2.013 347 
Lima (cru seenesehsakeenead 7,880 40 
Los Angeles 516,016 2 
Milan phe va seen tes ie neteeen ee 31.239 26 
ee NE as exuding s keadnadaeanaad 751,711 9 
Paris 172,450 17 
Prague . ; aaa 11,612 ee 
Rosario (Argentina) 8.675 73 
Santiego (Chile) ... 11,978 59 
Stockholm “A 17,897 29 
MI faane's 0450664 bee Cae cakes 7,759 140° 


iment of Labor made provision for such 


work today. One ex le t | 
| ater. O ample I will give: In | is marking time, awaiting improvement in | 


; total of 48,253 workers. The Conciliator 
Faster | 


The total of 29,933,137 passenger cars in | 


Higher Citizenship Standards 


Secretary Doak 


ing. The Department of Labor serves a| 
human purpose, 

Employment means labor and labor 
means employment. Every service con- 
nected with the Department of Labor con- 
tributes to the cause of employment, 
seemingly at times indirectly, but always, 
nevertheless directly. Statistics, immi- 
gration, naturalization, conciliation, the 
Women’s Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Employment Service, in a way, 
are all handmaidens in fhe service of 
employment. 

The greatest factor for industrial peace 
is the conference table. Failure there, the 
next step is in conciliation through the 
medium of practical, sympathetic media- 
tors. When these fail, proper ‘arbitration 
is the next step. Our Conciliation Service 
affords practical means for the taking 
of each of these steps. It has been the 
greatest means of accommodation in in- 
dustrial relationship known to the civi- 
lized world. I am proud of it, and all 
who know of its splendid work, I feel 
sure, can be justly gratified with its ex- 





| cellent progress. 


Work in Settling 
Disputes Outlined 


The organic act creating the Depart- 


a service because it evidently was within 
the knowledge and intention of Congress | 
that the Federal Labor Department 
should be of specific aid to employers 
and employes in the peaceful tender of 
its good offices in industrial disputes 
whenever slight or great differences be- 
tween them threatened even a temporary 
interruption of their understanding, 
mutual respect, and good will. 

It was also seemingly the belief of 
Congress that the activity of governmen- 
tal conciliation best could be carried on | 
by a complete departmental unit, which 
would give its whole time and effort ta) 
the delicate task of promoting peace in) 
industry, through helping to remove the 
causes of strikes and lockouts, and other 
forms of industrial mistrust and ill-will. 

Except in certain contingencies, the 
Conciliation Service acts only on the re- 
quest of the parties concerned in the 
trouble, or on the invitation of the in- 
terested public. The Government's Con- 
ciliator is in the detached position of a 
representative of all the p2ople; he learns 
the grievances of each side and the aims 
for which each is contending, He then 
seeks to smooth their uneven tempers 
and to bring about a meeting of minds. 
In the end, and this point can not be 
too strongly emphasized, the Government 
Conciliator always strives toward the goal | 
of inducing the two disputant parties to| 
settle their differences between them- 
selves. The Conciliation Service of the) 
Department of Labor has done good work 
from the beginning and it is doing good 


the month of March of this year, the 
Service’s good offices were exercised in 
connection with 50 disputes, affecting a 


is a peacemaker; he brings harmony in 
the field of industrial warfare. * 

We have in the Department a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Its work covers a 
broad field. It is authorized to study and 
|to make reports upon the subject of labor 


view was printed in full text in the issue | 


Trade Situation 


Abroad Analyzed | 


In Weekly Survey. 


| Review of Conditions Among 


Foreign Nations Based on | 
Reports Received From | 
Trade Commissioners 





Business conditions .in foreign nations | 
are analyzed in the weekly review of world 
trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. (The first section of the re- | 
of July 6.) The section concerning coun- | 
tries in the Orient follows in full text: 

China 

China.—Business circles in China are} 
displaying considerable enthusiasm upon | 
the general business outlook. It is the 
general opinion that silver exchange will 
improve in the event that the moratorium 
nae by the United States is adopted. | 

he first thoroughly up-to-date and mod- 
ernly equipped Chinese bank was opened 
Quring the week. Internal fittings include 
3,000 safety deposit boxes, calculating ma- 
chines, mechanical bookkeeping devices, | 
pneumatic tubes and electric clocks. Trad- | 
ing activities in Manchuria are low, due to! 
the dragon festival holidays and to mer- | 
chants awaiting the outcome of their pro- | 
tests against the new business tax, re- 
ports Assistant Trade Commissioner C. E. | 
Christopherson, via radiogram dispatched | 
from Mukden, June 24. | 
Heavy rains in North Manchuria have | 
caused considerable property damage and 
some interference to traffic on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. May receipts of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway totaled only 2,- 
260,000 gold rubles, barely sufficient to} 
cover operating expenses. (Ruble worth | 
$0,5146.) 





Japan | 
Japan.—General business sentiment and 
commodity markets in Japan have reacted 
favorably to the debt moratorium propo- 
sal. Prices of raw silk and security issues | 
have advanced. The cotton yarn and tex- | 
tile markets show improvement. However, 


dismissals from the Kawasaki dockyards 
now numbering 2,900. Recent increases 


that the total deficit for the past fiscal 
year will be only 38,000,000 yen ($19,000,- 
000) when accounts are closed at the end 
of July. The financial situation is being 
improved by increasing bank amalgama- 
tions. It has been announced that eight 
banks with a capitalization of 39,000,000 
yen ($19,500,000) during June. 


Hawaii 
Hawaii.—Retail trade 

what during the past month, but collec- 
tions are slow owing to property tax pay- 
ments in June, Jobbers report that planta- 
tion trade in necessity items is at a normal 
volume. Imports of automobiles have in- 
creased. Business generally, in most lines, 


world trade. The realty market is in- 
active, with unimproved land values down 


|to 1920 levels. A normal amount of new 


out but no important new construction 


unemployment continues serious, with total | 


in government dismissals make it probable | 


improved some- | 


| residential construction is being carried | 
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its peak with approximately 66 per cent 
harvested on June 1, and 55 per cent al- 
ready marketed. Sugar stocks are normal 
with planters following the usual practice 
of selling in even volume as rapidly as 
manufactured. Cane tonnages have been 
above average with sucrose yields high. 


India 


India.—The monsoon, or rainy season 
continues to develop satisfactorily through- 
out India, but the increase in trade that 
normally develops at this season is unusu- 
ally small. The Government has accepted 


the Tariff Board's recommendation to re- 
tain the present duty on pig iron. Imports 
}into India during May were valued at 114,- 





projects are in sight. Weather during the 
|past month has been spotty, and some 
plantations are suffering from the lack 
of rainfall. The sugar harvest has passed 





|and upon the means for promoting the 
| welfare of the wage-earners of this Na- 
|tion. The Bureau's activities are purely 
those concerned with the establishment 
|of facts and of giving these facts to the 
|public. This function of the Bureau is 
| of high importance to the Department and 
}to the public, for the Department is 
|charged with the duty of fostering, pro- 
|moting and developing the welfare of the 
wage-earners, and it is obvious that be- 
|fore the Department intelligently can 
formulate policies, it must have facts upon 
| which to base them. 


| The work of this Bureau also is of 
| great value to the American business man. 
| Once on a time, business and social sta- 
| tistics were tolerated by practical men only 
| as of possible academic or historic interest. 
Now the situation is different. Employers 
are demanding information which will aid 
them in estimating and forecasting their 
cost of operation, such as for instance, 
the trend of prices, wages and employ- 
ment. Likewise, individual workers and 
labor organizations are following closely 
the wage, price, cost of living, employment 
and productivity trends. 

The Bureau of Statistics collects data 
showing the number of persons employed. 
It gives attention to wages and hours and 
for years has been making regular studies 
in many industries. More than 45,000 ma- 
jor industrial establishments report each 
month to the Bureau. It is impossible 
for me, in the time allotted, to give in 
full detail the activities of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The employer, the busi- 
ness man generally and the worker and his 
family vitally are concerned in the re- 
curring reports of the statisticians; retail 
and wholesale prices and comparative 
changes are published each month. Twice 
2. year the increase or decrease in the cost 
of living is set forth. Again, the works 
of the Bureau are manifold. 


Work in Connection 
With Immigration 

I have said that the various bureaus 
of the Department of Labor act as hand- 
maidens in the service of employment. 
The Immigration Service is one of these 
handmaidens. Nearly all immigrants are 
potental wage earners, and we now realize 
that unlimited immigration in past years 


is in large part responsible for the over- 


supply of some classes of labor. 
Immigration, however, is no longer an 
economic menace, for under an order of 
President Hoover, supplementing legisla- 
tion, fewer immigrants are now being ad- 
mitted than at any time during the last 
hundred years. For example, only 3,799 
immigrants were admitted in May, 1931, 
as compared to 19,414 in the same month 
last year. In other words, only one im- 
migrant is admitted now, where five were 
admitted a year ago. Still more striking 
is the comparison with May, 1914, when, 
under the open-door policy then pre- 
vailing, nearly 108,000 immigrants were 
admitted, or nearly 30 times as many as 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 








‘Resources oil Liahilities a the Federal Raanaiel Messhae Quake | 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on July 1, 1931. 


Total Bost 








(In millions of dollars) 


N.Y Phila. 


on Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total .. 22.486 1,453 9,056 1,364 2,237 628 567 
Loans—total «. 14,691 987 5,979 817 1,376 413 386 
On securities ..... - 6,746 384 3,220 421 642 159 116 
cy =e -- 17,945 603 2.759 396 734 254 270 
Investments—total ........+++.. 7,795 466 3,077 547 861 215 181 
U. S. Govt, securities ......... 4.129 204 1,769 225 477 101 90 
Other OGGUrities ....-..-sccce- 3,666 262 1,308 322 384 114 91 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ....... 1,608 91 888 93 139 39 39 
Cash in vault : K 14 57 13 32 14 8 
Net demand deposits ... 874 6,465 793 1,098 328 307 
Time deposits 5 San 519 1,721 394 1,015 268 233 
Government deposits .. 19 114 29 29 18 21 
Due from banks ........ 718 120 222 143 127 90 86 
Due to banks ena hah aa 3,780 153 1,496 271 343 115 106 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank®... 22 1 6 1 7 3 owe 








Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas S.F. | 
3,148 641 373 640 435 1,944 
2,208 414 234 369 299 1,209 
1,052 170 60 101 94 327 
1,156 244 174 268 205 882 

940 227 139 271 136 735 
547 80 64 119 77 76 
393 147 75 152 59 359 
254 45 24 56 32 108 
46 7 5 12 6 19 
1,771 377 215 459 271 732 
1,235 230 151 204 147 1,055 
35 6 1 4 2 21 
327 69 79 156 98 202 
517 254 | 


115 91 
2 1 eee 





|000,000 rupees compared with 179,000,000 
rupees for May last year and exports de- 
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The average daily production of electricity for publis use in the United 
States in May was 245,900,000 kilowatt-hours, 3.5 per cent less than the 
daily output of April, according to the Geological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The normal reduction in the use of electricity from 
January to May is about 4.4 per cent, and this year the decrease was 4.1 
per cent, indicating that the seasonal decline in demand has been about 


The above chart, issued by the Survey, shows fluctuations in 
electricity output in 1928, 1929, 1930 and the first five months of 1931, by 
and by both water 





clined from 218,500,000 to 135,000,000 
rupees. 
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Mississippi Asks 

_ Receiver in Suit 

Against Utility 

Poor Financial Condition of 
Telephone Company 


Given as Reason of Peti- 
tion in Chancery Court 
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| JACKSON, Miss., July 6. 
| Declaring the South States Utilities 
; Company, operating telephone exchanges 
‘in 41 Mississippi towns, to be insolvent 
|and unable to make needed repairs and 


|improvements, the State has filed suit in 
| Lee County Chancery Court asking that 
a receiver be appointed. 

Arguments on the petition for a receiver 
are to be heard by Chancellor J. A. Finley 
at Tupelo July 13, according to word re- 

| ceived by the office of Attorney General 
| George T. Mitchell, who filed the petition 
} at the instance of the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission. 

Orders Improvements 


| The company was ordered on April 9 
to make necessary repairs and improve- 
ments on its lines, the condition of which 
|had brought numerous complaints from 
patrons of its lines. Several petitions 
| asked that the company be made to put 
| its line in condition or discontinue service. 
|The Railroad Commission, after a hear- 
jing, gave the company 60 days in which 
to put its line in first class condition, and 
| to make a report to the Commission show- 
| ing that the work was under way and that 
lit was financially able to complete it. 

At the June 9 meeting a report was 
made, but the Commission later declared 
the report to be unsatisfactory in that it 
}did not show any general betterment of 
| service and that its financial statement 
| did not indicate that it could complete the 
| work needed. The Commission authorized 
| the Attorney General's office to file peti- 
| tion for a receiver. 

Finances Called Poor 

The petition points out that the lines 
of the company are in such bad shape 
that many must be replaced entirely, while 
practically all lines and exchanges need 
extensive repairs. The firm owes consid- 
erable money which it is unable to pay, 
or has not paid, and does not have ade- 
| quate finances for making needed repairs, 
the petition sets out. 


Note: Average daily production is obtained 


by dividing the total for the month 
he number of days in the moni 




















nd fuel power. 


— == | Injunction Is Issued 
| Against Idaho Power Tax 


Boise, IpaHo, July 6, 

A temporary injunction was issued July 

2 by a three-judge stautory court ‘against 

Idaho's new tax of ‘4 mill per kilowatt- 

hour on all electricity generated within 
the State. 

The suit was brought by the Utah Power 

& Light Co., and the case was heard by 

Circuit Judge William H. Sawtelle of San 


} Francisco; District Judge Charles C. Cav- 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S.|/anah of Idaho, and District Judge J. 


Van Schaick. The company’s capital is| Stanley Webster of Washington. 
$1,000,000 and surplus $2,730,295, showing | The company claimed the law provides 
policyholders’ surplus of $3,730,295. |for a tax on interstate commerce; that 
From Jan. 1, 1926, to Dec. 31, 1930, the| it requires triple taxation inasmuch as 
underwriting and investment exhibit shows | the company already is paying a general 
the underwriting gain $735,353 and gain| property tax and an income tax; that the 
from investments $1,354,266. The loss | title of the law is deceptive, and that the 


Statement of Condition of 
Mercantile Insurance Co. | 


New York, N. Y., July 6. 

An examination into the condition of | 
the Mercantile Insurance Company of 
America as of Dec. 31, 1930, shows the 
company to be in possession of total ad- 
mitted assets of $7,198,517 and total lia- 
bilities, except capital, of $3,468,222, ac- 
cording to a report filed with the State 





from miscellaneous items totaled $797,204,| exemption of electricity used for irriga- 
making the net gain in surplus $1,292,414. tion purposes is unfair. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


_ True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 
in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 


. 


Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of 
unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 


History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


‘ The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; that 
False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever fail 
because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous 
in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better 
and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000A. D.; and History will continue to record the progress of 
the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. 
It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that the year 1931 will he in every way 
better and more prosperous than the year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true 
in fullest measure. 
Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 


“Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Optimists. That 
individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have cacmamiban and that individuals will suffer misfortunes 
in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however hard for the individuals, are after 
all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march of progress and prosperity. 


Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say “I told you so.” Have courage and make known your True 
Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make 
known your Faith in the Future; make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has 
turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead 
of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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jentered the country in the corresponding 


Shipments Consigned to | month this year. 


Another contrast. 
Sections in the East 





t of railroads in the Birmingham, 
ae steel district to increase rate on iron 
and steel articles from Birmingham and 
cther southern points to trunk-line, New 
England, and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh ter- 
ritories, has been denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


ion’ t was | 
excerpts from the Commission’s repor 
rn in the issue of July 6.) The ex- 
cerpts conclude as follows: 


he class 8 rates which would become 
detective are 30 per cent of the first-class 
rates prescribed in Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, and are on substantially the 
same level as the rates on iron and steel 
“érticles in the South, from official terri- 
tory to the South, and from the South 
‘to central territory. The rates on iron 
and steel articles from the South and 
East to the Southwest, and within the 
Southwest, were made 32's per cent of the 
first-class rates prescribed for the South- 
west in the southwestern revision, and the 
same relative basis was prescribed for 
western trunk-line territory in Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. 
“In the investigation of the rates on iron 
and steel articles in official territory, Iron 
and Steel Articles 155 I. C. C. 517, 161 I. 
C. C. 386, 161 I. C. C. 608, 168 I. C. C. 107, 
we recently prescribed a mileage scale of 


rates for official territory which approxi- | 


30 per cent of the first-class rates 
Sincenlty prescribed for application in 
that territory in Eastern Class-Rate In- 
vestigation, 164 I. 
suspended schedu 
tempting to place 
to destinations 


les respondents are at- 


in that part of official 


territory east of central territory on the | 


same percentage one the contem- 
s first-class rates. f 
Whespondents consider the basis pro- 
to be reasonable because in har- 
mony with the percentage relationship to 
first class which is borne by the rates on 
jron and steel articles in the North and 
West, from the North to the South, and 
from the. South to central territory. How- 
ever, since the suspension of the proposed 
schedules the southern respondents have 
become convinced that the competitive 
situation in the destination territory 
which confronts southern producers would 
exclude them from that territory if they 
were forced to pay the eighth-class basis 
while competing producers within that 
territory enjoy the lower rates prescribed 
in Iron and Steel Articles. 
Comparison of Rates 
The first-class rates from the South to 
official territory are on a substantially 
higher level than those within official ter- 
ritory, and consequently rates 30 per cent 
thereof would be substantially higher than 
those in the North. The southern respond- 
“ents, therefore, consider it necessary to 
establish a competitive basis of rates from 
the South to the north, and at the hear- 
ing proposed to substitute for the sus- 
pended schedules the official scale of rates, 
which proposal would carry with it an in- 
crease in the minimum from 36,000 to 
40,000 pounds. This would place the 
southern shippers on the same general 
rate level as their competitors in the 
North, except perhaps to points directly 


north of Lynchburg, Va., to which refer-| 


ence will be made later. 

This substitute proposal was acceptable 
to the southern shipping interests repre- 
sented at the hearing, except to one pro- 
testant shipping lamp posts from Sheffield, 
Jater referred to, but met with strenuous 
objection on the part of the northern re- 
spondents, 
taken by surprise and were not prepared 
to either meet or support it. The rates 
under consideration are joint through 
rates, and these northern respondents take 
the position that the.only issue before us 
in this case is the approval or disapproval 
of the proposed schedules, 

Substitute Proposal 

The evidence does not support the state- 
ment of the northern lines that they were 
taken by surprise. Moreover, we can not 


subscribe to the view that each party| 
which may be interested in a particular) 


(Publication of | 


C. C. 314, and by the) 
the rates from the South | 


who claimed that they were) 


During the fiscal | 
| year ended June 30, 1914, 1,218,480 immi- 
|grants were admitted. During the fiscal 
|year ended June 30. of this year, the 
|number admitted was about 97,000. 

| From the very beginning, nearly all | 
immigrants have come here for the pur- | 
{pose of seeking employment, and it is 
apparent that if they were permitted to 
|come at the present time they would 
have to seek work that ought to be avail- 
able to our own citizens and foreign-born 
people already lawfully resident in the 
United States. 

The number of aliens leaving the coun- 
try of their own volition now considerably 
; exceeds the number coming in, and the 
}exodus is further increased by deporta- | 
tions and departures that are permitted 
in lieu of deportation. 

The erection of quota and other bar- 
riers against immigration has naturally 
resulted in increased efforts to gain illegal 
entry. No reasonable estimate can be 
made of the number who enter illegally, 
but I am confident that this number has 
been very materially checked through the 
activities of the immigration Border Pa- 
trol, a force of picked men, which has 
done a wonderful job in protecting the 
United States from what otherwise might 
have been an invasion of aliens who 
could not gain lawful admission. 

Aliens who have entered unlawfully or 
who have failed to obey our laws may 
be expelled from the country, and the 
;enforcement of the law in this regard is 
now one of the principal, as it is one of 
the most difficult, duties of the Depart- 

ent of Labor and its Bureau of Immi- 

ation. 


During the fiscal year which 


were formally deported and many thou- 
sand others who might have been ex- 
|pelled were’ permitted to go voluntarily. 
|Deportations during the past year have 
included an increased number of extreme 
radical classes who are affiliated with or- 
ganizations, the purpose of which is to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. The de- 
portation of these alien enemies of the 
country requires greater effort than in 
the case of any other class. Their ac- 
tivities are carried on in such an insidi- 
ous manner that the necessary proof is 
difficult to uncover, and even in cases 
|where guilt is clearly shown, deportation 
| proceedings are hampered by every pos- 
sible resort to the courts and by protests 
{and propaganda on the part of organiza- 
|tions which are persistent in their de- 
'fense of radical activities, and of in- 
,; dividuals who adhere to the theory that 
/even aliens have an inherent right to en- 
| gage in seditious acts of any sort against 
;}our Government. 

The Naturalization Bureau of the De- 
| partment of Labor, with its 36 field offices, 
| is financially self-supporting, It admin- 
|isters the Naturalization Law, a law which 
|grants the greatest privilege possible to 


|be granted to friendly aliens permanently | 


| residing in the United States. 
The Supreme Court has said that the 
;grant of citizenship is a grant of favor, 
construed in favor of the grantor and 
against the applicant for citizenship. This 
means that each would-be citizen must 
come with clean hands into the court of 
equity to merit the high distinction of 
American citizenship. 

Ceaseless and untiring efforts to keep 


the reduced rates can not be determined 
upon this record. * * * 

There is not enough business in the 
|South to support the industry, the con- 
sumption of iron and steel in that ter- 
ritory being only 4.13 per cent of that in 
official territory. Northern producers 


of rates as is maintained in the South, 
and southern producers insist that they 
{should have the destination basis of rates 
}according them on their traffic 
;North so as tu place them on a rate 
| equality, 
| ered, with their northern competitors. 

| Birmingham is the center of the largest 
}and most important iron and steel manu- 





| facturing district in the South. The rates 


ended on June 30, more than 18,000 aliens | 


}and that in its administration it must be | 


now get into the South on the same basis | 


to’ the | 


differences in distance consid- | 


proposal different from that offered in) son that point are the key rates, those 
nded schedules must be notified | : : 

ne manatitute ropee in an “ beg are. a eeaetane aa ee 

the hearing. We have frequently found) ..ge with relation thereto. The rates 

proposed rates in suspended schedules be- therefore, illus- 


fore us not justified, and have pout | — a anne uit ween * es 
justified other and different rates which we | “1+ 'i. undeniably true, as here contended, 


- oe} 
neve Teaulees Che repent lace es | wnat the present rates from the South 


| to the North are a result of market com- 
| 
. mec. tse. ; fh gy Rad yg og jt | petition, but that fact in itself is no proof 


proposed, if we can find upon an appro- | that such rates may be lawfully increased, 


priate record that such prescribed vanes) ee re eee by abrupt increases 
‘ se , ~|such as here proposed which would do 
= an eeacnatle and otherwise lawful, is! ccrious violence to a legitimate business 
: long fostered by respondents. 
“a ee Bain ye 1 aon The evidence upon this record leaves no 
eir su : is P eda t it would gen.|0Ubt that the southern manufacturers 
EY Trcnceas tae" agitent bade aod 7) would have serious, if not insurmountable, 
< Se o | culty in competing with northern 
iin. woeeedents do. Baggs or manufacturers in the destination territory 
the fi S 
that statement, but contend that, as ap- a prepeeed rates 
plied to the traffic beifg transported, the 
duee carrier revenues. ‘The evidence does | i8,™uch less than they can supply, it must 
not affirmatively support either conten-| were = > a, = nose 
tion. That both increases and reductions as Sextousy restricted, the vary 
would result is definitely established |e of ricer ot Sune southern ma 
whether the increases or the reductions | burden. — ee to da mr ae 
would predominate and what proportion | p,. : can 4 nai ee OF Ne 
of the revenue from the probable future penpeene verse & pen Teepondents, ae 
movement would be at the increased or| ot suc Se, apeae as ey haw 


for the articles manufactured by them 


became effective. | 
Since the demand in southern territory | 


not sustained it. 
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{our ranks of citizens free from the ac- 
|cessions of undesirables characterizes the 
activities of the Department of Labor. Too 
many applicants are admitted to citizen- 
ship who have only a slight comprehen- 
sion of its wonderful privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. They lack what might be 
termed educational qualification. 

No more constructive legislative action 
could be taken by the Congress than to 
raise the educational requirement for ad- 
mission to citizenship. Under the influ- 
ence of such a law, increased: educational 
facilities would be afforded the adult for- 
eign population of this country to ac- 
quiré the necessary comprehension of our 
institutions of government, and otherwise 
equip themselves for the struggle for life 
upon a higher plane of intelligence. I in- 
tend to make such a recommendation in 
my next report to Congress upon the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Labor. 


Interests of Women 


In Industry Promoted 


The Women’s Bureau has the high duty | 
of safeguarding the interests of women 
workers. Congress, in creating the Bu- 
reau, entitled its duties as follows: “To 
formulate policies and standards which | 
shall promote the welfare of wage-earning 
women, improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency and advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” | 

The Women’s Bureau is an organization 
consisting of women, directed by a woman 
and working in the interests of women. 
With an estimated 10,000,000 women in 
gainful occupation in the United States 
today, the Bureau’s task of promoting 
their welfare is a stupendous and compli- 
cated one. 


The variety of elements composing this | 
vast number of working women adds 
greatly to the problems confronting the} 
Bureau. In the ranks of the wage-earners | 
are found young girls, middle-aged and 
even elderly women; single, married and 
widowed women, Negroes and foreign-born 
workers. Each type has its own set of 
problems requiring attention and solution. 
| There are thousands 9f women who must 
support not only themselves, but depend- 
ents. Thousands must enact the double 
role of homemaker and wage-earner, and 
thousands carry a triple burden with the 
addition of motherhood. 

This Service keeps its finger steadily on 
the pulse of the industrial world to be 
able to render the needed service to women 
and employers of women. It makes first- 
hand diagnosis of the conditions under 
| which women work. Agents of the Bureau 
inspect work places, gather information | 
about wages, interview employers in their | 
plants and working women in their homes 


Activities of Bureau. 
\Extend to Other Fields 


Though the lion’s share of the Bureau's 
program is devoted to women in industry, 
|the Bureau also includes in its studies the 
problems of women in various other fields, 
|such as domestic service, clerical work, and 
| professional pursuits. Matters of health 
land safety of women workers call for, 
constant study. 

Important as it is to, safeguard men as 
wage-earners, it is of even more vital con- | 
cern to promote the welfare of women 
workers. Women are homemakers as well | 
as breadwinners. They are producers not | 
only of economic goods, but of future cit-| 
izens. The Women’s Bureau, therefore, | 
in its program of making employment safe 
for women, is forging a chain of national 
profits with links composed of benefits 
to women, the family, the home, the com- 
munity, and the Nation. | 

The Department of Labor looks after 
the welfare of children. Through the) 
|Children’s Charter, President Hoover's 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection recognized the rights of the 
|child as the first rights of citizenship, and 
| pledged itself to certain aims for the 
children of America. The necessity for 
local and State-wide child welfare pro- 
grams was emphatically recognized, these | 
| programs “to be responsive to a Nation- | 
wide service of general information, statis- 
tics and scientific research.” 

In the Children’s Bureau of the United | 
States Department of Labor, the Federal 
Government has an agency which for 
nearly two decades has been giving such 
service. Mothers in crowded city homes 
and isolated rural districts, teachers, em- 
|ployers, public officials, executives and staff 
members of private social agencies, have | 
gladly given the information needed as a | 
basis for more adequate plans for the 
|health and welfare of children. Many 
studies have been’ made at the request of | 
| State and local departments and agencies. | 


| Literature Distributed 
|On Care of Children 


Bulletins and pamphlets have been pre- | 
pared and widely distributed, making | 
available in simple language for individual 
mothers and fathers the most approved 
methods of child care and child training. 
The Bureau's correspondence chiefly with 
mothers averages 15,000 letters a month. 
“I am not just a flapper, I am a mother 
woke up,” wrote one mother, in request- 
ing a copy of Uncle Sam’s “best seller,” 
“Infant Care.” 

It has been estimated that as a result 
of the combined efforts of the Children’s 
Bureau and of many agencies? both pub- 
lic and private, the infant mortality rate 
in the United States has been so reduced 
that more than 122,000 babies survived in 
1929 who would have died if the conditions 
of 20 years ago had prevailed. More than 
220,000 children are being cared for in 
their homes under mothers’ pension laws. 
many of whom would have been separated 
from their mothers without such aid. 

The present industrial depression makes 
us keenly conscious of the damage to 
home-life which lack of regular employ- 
ment brings. 

In addressing the White House Confer- 
ence, President Hoover said: 

“These questions of child health and 
protection are a complicated problem, re- 
quiring much learning and much action. 
Let no one believe that these are ques- 
tions which should not stir a nation; that 
they are below the dignity of statesmen 
or governments. If we could have but 
one generation of prop;"ly born, trained. 
educated and healthy ctA ‘ren, a thousand 
af problems of governiXent would van- 
ish. 

To the attainment of these goals for 
American childhood, I pledge to. you the 
best efforts of the Department over which 
I preside. 

There are now signs of improvement in 
employment conditions, Slight in char- 
acter, of course, and with our Employ- 
ment Service arranged as it is, there is no 
reason: why every available job cannot be 
filled, and quickly, if employers and em- 
| ployes avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered by this nation-wide Federal 
service. ‘The Service is now in position 
to invite all to seek advice from its Wash- 
ington or State office. 

It was only a few years ago that public 
employment services came into being. A 
few States and a few communities were 























recting employment-seekers to places of 
employment or by putting employers in 
touch with men and women who were 
looking for work. 

It was about 10 years ago that the. Fed- 
eral Government undertook in a small way 
to aid in the coordination of public em- 
ployment agencies and to assist in inter- 
state placement service. The appropria- 
tions from time to time were small, but 
even with the limited funds made avail- 
able much good was accomplished. 

The last Congress appropriated the sum 
of $880,000 for the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which now has been re- 
organized and is functioning most effec- 
tively. 

We have an employment service in each | 
State of the Union and in the District of 
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Changes in Rates 
On Grain to Go 
In Effect Aug. 1 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Action Follows 
Dissolution of Injunction 
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| 
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Airports Proposed | 
By Cities Listed’ 
| 


Reports Made to Department of 
Commerce Show Status 
Of Projects 
For the week ended July 2 the Aeronau- 


tics Branch of the Department of Com-| 
merce has received information to the} 


| effect that the following cities propose the | 


establishment of municipal airports: 





Rate Compacts 
Among Shipping 
Lines Approved 


Modification of Existing Ar- 
rangements for the Tran- 


| that they need. 


| masses of humanity. 


Columbia. We are doing our best to co- 
ordinate all the public employment agen- 
cies, State, municipal and all others of 
the country and to make available to the 
workseekers a service which will obviate 
the necessity of their seeking out private 
agencies and paying to them a fee for 
work. The aim also is to make available 
quickly to employers the kind of workers 


By Federal District Court | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


‘rate burden from traffic which could not | 
| bear it to traffic which could. | 


The order in the case, wnich involved ; 
| both increase ahd reductions from the ex- | 
isting rate level, but which had a general 
|downward tendency, was issued a year} 
ago. The effective date of the order, how- 
ever, was postponed from time to time 
at the instance of the carriers, and upon | 
varying grounds, up until June 1 of this | 
year, when the entire matter was taken | 
to court and an injunction sought to re- 


strain the Commission from making the 
order effective as planned. | 
In answer to the carriers’ petition for 





Extent of Employment 
Service Emphasized 


I think that I may say with the present 
organization functioning, there is today no 
reason why either an employer or employe 
in this whole land need apply to a pri- 
vate, fee-charging agency for a worker or 
for work. 

The United States Employment Service, 
in cooperation with State, municipal and 
other free employment agencies, is in a 
position to supply workers for all places 
that may be available from coast to coast 
and from border to border. A fair trial of 
this service, I am sure, will prove its effi- 
ciency and justify its existence beyond the 
remotest doubt. 

The record of achievement of the De- 
partment of Labor, I feel sure, justifies 
its creation and its continuing existence. 
It has progressed steadily: and in each 
succeeding year, I believe, it fortifies its 
place among the outstanding institutions 
for good in our national life. We of the 
Labor Service are proud of our record and 
are grateful to that humanitarian, Presi- 
= os or for ae omeenais | without further delay. 
support of our endeavors. sO, we are | i 
grateful to my colleagues in the Cabinet | ok — Fe ae eee | 
_ “ ae. me the Congress | honed until action of the court dhanit- 
ae of high senda alee. is See tat eat ing the temporary restraining order, and 
weet, of ee citizens who have Soomie. he Commission's stand in the | 
aided us in our endeavor to help the : i 

Personally, b = Meanwhile, protests against the carriers’ | 
most grateful to the corps of faithful offi- | Plea for a blanket freight rate advance are) 
cials and employes of the Department who continuing to arrive at the ee 
have made possible its record of achieve- pone an aie in Poe PY a eri 

y arts 0. e Uni tates | 


tion on the application for a final in- 
junction, the Commission declared that! 
it was wholely within the rights vested | 
in it by the Congress, in making such 
order. It was contended that the car-| 
riers had caused postponement of the or-|} 
der long enough and that the shippers | 
in the western district had been deprived | 
for almost a year from the “just” rates or- | 
dered in the decision. The court was} 
asked to dismiss the carriers’ application | 
and allow the rates to become effective | 
;on June 1, as the grain shipping season | 
was now open and if the shippers were 
to benefit, the rates must go into effect! 


ment. Their loyalty has been sterling. 
Labor and men have been inseparable 
from the beginning and they will be in- 


| including farmers, mechanics, lawyers and! 
separable until the end. A laborless man 


bankers, to large and small commercial | 
is an unhappy man. Man at times may | firms and large shipping associations and 
bave thought the companionship irksome, | °rganizations. 

ut man once separated from labor learns | 
to know its full partnership value. This Soenenge: Ane Get 
is a work-a-day world that we live in and| The Commission on June 30 effected its | 
labor in. The Department of Labor strives | organization for the hearings which begin 
A division 
| composed of Commissioners Meyer, Lewis 
| and Lee, to take administrative charge of 
the hearings has been created. The Com- 
missioners will be assisted by Examiners! 
| Disque, Mattingly and Hosmer. 


to make congenial the surroundings of on July 15 in Washington. 
man and his age-long comrade, labor. 
(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered July 5 over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System un- 
= the auspices of the Washington 
ar.) 








a temporary restraining order pending ac- | - 


and range from letters from individuals, | ° 


| bonds are not sold on or before Aug. 5, 1931, 


| Railroad Company to assume obligation and| Steamship Company: 
The Commission’s order making the re- | 


shipment of Cargoes Also 


Texarkana, Ark.; Iowa Hill, Calif.: *Braden- . 
| Sanctioned 


ton, Fla.; *Lansing, Mich., and White Sul- 
phur Springs, N. Y. | 

Public airport: Gadsden, Ala. 
airport, Punta Gorda, Fla. (*Names with as- 
terisk indicate airports already established 
for which improvements are contemplated or 
under way.) 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 

, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished airports or the projects have been | 
indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Gainesville, Ga.; Aberdeen, 
Idaho; Lincoln, Nebr.; Tucumcari, N. Mex.; 
Maione, N. Y.; Wooster, Ohio: Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Dyersburg, Tenn.; Uvalde, Tex., and Kelso, 





| 
ial | 
as Approval of rate agreements and modi- 


fication of rate agreements has just been 
announced by the Shipping Board. One 
; arrangement for through shipments from 
Pacific ports to South Africa was ap- 
proved. The Board’s announcement of 
this agreement and of modifications fol- 
lows in full text: 

1570—American South African Line, 
Inc., Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship 
| Company, Ltd., Hansa Line, Houston Line, 
Prince Line, Ltd, Union Castle Mail 
Steamship Company, Ltd., and Union 
Clan Line with Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd.: Arrangement providing for the 
movement of shipments on through bills 
of lading from United States Pacific coast 
| ports to designated South African ports, 
with transhipment at New York. Through 
: : : ='rates are to be based on direct line rates 
duced grain rates effective not later than | and divided 40% to the on-carrying South 
Aug. 1, follows in full text: African Line and 50% to Dollar Steam- 

The Commission July 7 adopted the fol- , Ship Lines, the latter to absorb the cost 
lowing order: of transhipment out of their proportion 

“It is ordered, That the order originally ; Of the through rate. Agreement is ap-, 
entered in this proceeding, as modified by | Plicable only in respect to shipments to 
subsequent orders postponing its effective | direct South African ports of call and 
Gate to June 1, 1931, and as stayed in op- | d0es not cover cargo transhipped at South 
eration from May 7, 1931, to July 6, 1931, | African_ports. 
by order of the United States District; Modifications of agreements were ap- 
Court for the Northern District of Illi- | Proved as follows: 
nois, be further modified to become effec-| Cosulich Line, Export Steamship Cor- 
tive on or before Aug. 1, 1931, upon notice | Poration, Fabre Line, Lloyd Sabaudo, Na- 
to the Commission and to the general| Vigazione Generale Italiana and. Naviga- 


ash. 

Indefinitely Postponed: Islesboro, Me.; Big | 
Rapids, Marquette, Mich.; Woodsville, N. H.; 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; Oberlin, Ohio; Corry, 
Pa.; Morristown, Ripley, Tenn.; Brownfield, 
Crystal City, Paris, Tex.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





' public by not less than 10 days’ filing and | 2ione Libera Triestina with Yankee Line: 


posting in the manner prescribed in sec-| The agreement modified was approved by 
tion 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act.” | the Board Sept. 27, 1927. It provides that 
; the Yankee Line, operating between North 
a | Atlantic ports of the United States and 
Decisions Are Announced | Germany, is to maintain the rates, terms 
‘ | and conditions established by the direct 

In Railway Finance Cases | conference lines in respect to cargo trans- 

| ported by it to Hamburg or Bremen for 


The Interstate Commerce Commissior: | transhipment to west coast of Ital rts 
on July 6 made public decisions in finance | of aectieatinne, The purpose of the wean 
cases, which are summarized as follows: | fication is to record the Fabre Line as a 


F. D. No. 7431.—-Upon further consideration j j j i i 
of the record certificate issued authorizing Cae direct line carrier in this 


e New York Central Railroad Company to - ‘ 
abandon its 3-mile Hinckley branch, in Oneida| Cosulich Line, Export Steamship Cor- 
County, z. previous repert 166 ZC. 2. $78, poration, Fabre Line, Lloyd Sabaudo, Na- 
. 5 le —1. uthor rante oO e i 
Portland Terminal Company (15 to issue not | te a —— and Naviga- 
exceeding $1,050,000 of 5 per cent first-mort- zione Libera est na w th American Dia- 
gage gold bonds and (2) in the event the| mond Lines: Covers inclusion of the Fabre 
Line as a direct line participating carrier ‘ 
in agreement approved by the Board Aug. 
bonds to be sold at no Ss Vy j 
cent of par and the uae te be wold at Bot | 2 1927, under which American Diamond 
less than their face amount, plus accrued| Lines agree to maintain direct line rates 
tenes i. bot ame. the proceeds of the/on traffic from North Atlantic ports des- 
us O pay certain notes matur-| tj 
ing Aug. 5, 1931, and the proceeds of | Gees = — So — 
bonds to be used to pay either the maturing | mer can famon nes may carry ror 
notes or the new notes. | transhipment via Antwerp or Rotterdam. 
2. Authority granted to the Maine Central} Quaker Line with Tacoma Oriental 


Modification of 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 





to issue not exceeding $1,000,000 of notes, the 





liability, as guarantor, in respect 


of the bonds | 
and notes. ‘ 





Charge accounts for cash 


..--(a protection to all creditors).... 


The merchant, the landlord, the 
doctog realize today that fam- 
ilies with credit good for cash 
loans are better credit risks for them. 


The year that has passed has 
clearly proved how quickly a 
family’s financial resources can 
be wiped out. 


Market losses, temporary unem- 
ployment, sickness and other emer- 


gencies plunge the customers of every 
business into unexpected debt. 


A very few, less than 20%, have been able 
to borrow from banks to tide themselves over 
such times of stress. 


Others have let their bills go, damaging 
their credit standing and handicapping their 
: creditors. 


Still other hundreds of thousands of families 
have turned to their charge accounts, good for 
cash loans from reputable finance companies, 
and have borrowed the money to keep all of 


their other charge accounts free from past due 
indebtedness. 


Household, America’s foremost family 
finance organization, had on its books last year 
more than 330,000 charge accounts for cash. 
The more than sixty-six millions of dollars 
loaned in small amounts on these accounts 
were largely used for paying bills. 


A recent survey showed that in.83 cases out 
of 100 the mone 


doing some placement work, either by di- 


ney obtained was used 
to refinance indebtedness—to pay 


Turn the dial to 
rities, featuring 





rN B C Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Daylight Savin 
merica’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as lea 


miscellaneous bills, medical bills, tax bills, 
rent bills, fuel and insurance bills. 

Here is proof that the 135 offices which 
Household maintains in 76 principal cities are 
bulwarks for all creditors as well as for the 
majority of families in their vicinities. 

Without bankable securities, without en- 
dorsers or embarrassing investigations, these 
offices loan from $50 to $300 on the signa- 
tures of husband and wife. Up to 20 months 
is allowed for repayment in small installments. 
On amounts above $100 nearly a third less is 
charged than the rate allowed by law. 

As added protection to its customer's other 
charge accounts, Household helps families 
establish themselves on a firmer financial 
standing by offering proper budgeting and 
expending advice. 


4 od * 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOusE- 
HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 
Samily income, leading to the happiness of 
financial security, is offered without charge 
to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION.... 
Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, tHinols 


+ + (135 Offices in 76 Cities) . . (Consult your 
telephone directory for the office necrest you)... . 


: Time and be a guest of the Household Celeb- 
img thinkers in affairs of national importance. 


Extending Credit that safeguards other creditors 


There are few merchants, landlords, or professional 
men who do not benefit, directly, from the family 
finance company. For such organizations sup- 
ply the money to pay hundreds of thousands of 
delinquent accounts, and also to make many 


needed new purchases. This advertisement is 





part of an aggressive campaign now’ appearing in 
newspapers of four and three-quarter million circu- 

lation. Interested citizens are invited to write. 
for more information about the personal finance’ 
business, to Department S5, Household Finance 


Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Building Societies Supervision of Bond Buying 


In New Jersey 


Declared Sound 


Association Shares Still Rep- 
resent High Type of In- 
vestment,, Says Deputy 
Banking Commissioner 


Trenton, N, J., July 6. 

New Jersey building and loan associa- 
tions are in a solvent condition, despite 
abnormal pressure, according to a report, 
as of June 30,%y Deputy State Banking 
Commissioner James H. McNish. He added 
that building and loan shares still repre- 
sent a high type of investment, combining 
safety and a good rate of earning. 

Mr. McNish’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Of date June 30, 1931, there were 1,562 | 
building and loan associations in the State 
of New Jersey. All are solvent. In spite | 
of the abnormal pressure which these in- | 
stitutions have been called upon to bear 
for the past two years, none has failed. 

Foreclosures have been numerous and 
some associations are passing through the 
unusual experience of owning real estate. 

Retaining Realty Holdings 

However, there is a disposition on the 
part of the association to retain their real 
estate holdings, put them in marketable 
condition, secure as high an income from 
rentals as possible and hold on for a more 
favorable real estate market. 

While net earnings in a number of as- 
sociations have shrunk, as compared with 
the earnings of former years, neverthe- 
less building and loan shares still repre- 
sent a high type of investment, combin- 
ing safety of principal with high rate of 
earnings. 

They still retain these two” outstanding 
features in spite of the terrific pressure 
which they have been compelled to endure 
during the past two years. An institu- 
tion not basically sound would have been 
unable to stand up under this pressure. 

The popular conception of a supervising 
department is that its chief function is to 
censure. The activities of the Bureau of 
Building and Loan Associations have not 
been nor can they be confined within 
such narrow limits. 

While not undertaking to dictate the 
business policy of building and loan as- 
sociations, provided they are not in con- 
flict with the law, the Bureau during the 

ast few months especially, has been able 
o advise as well as to supervise. The 
Bureau has been able by timely sugges- 
tion to assist the associations that were 
temporarily in a somewhat difficult sit- 
uation. 

The ready cooperation of the officer and 
directors of associations with the Bureau 
has been one of the outstanding features 
of the difficult situation through which 
we are passing. 

More Careful Appraisals 

There is a decided disposition on the 
part of building and loan associations to 
go into self-examination and to take ad- 
vantage of the lessons of the past few 
months, which is sure to bear fruit in the 
future. 

There is in evidence a determination to 
make more careful and more scientific ap- | 
praisals of properties upon which appli- 
cations for mortgages have been made. 
@The so-called “man from Missouri,” who 

has to be shown—who wants to know—is 

emerging from seclusion and is making 





Status of National Banks 
Changed During Week | 


Changes in the status of national banks | 
for the week ended July 3 were announced | 
by the Comptroller of the Currency July | 
6 as follows: | 

Charters issued: | 


First National Bank in Wheaton. Minn., 
capital, $50,000. President. Andrew Peterson; 
cashier, Gordon Kristensen 


First National Bank in Ord. Nebr., capita! 
$60,000. President, Frank Koupal; cashier, 
W. C. H. Noll. 

The First National Bank in Reading, Mass 
capital, $100,000. President, Clarence C. White; 
cashier, Guy W. Stantial | 

First National Bank in Montgomery, N. Y., | 
capital, $40,000. President, William J. Mould; 
cashier, Kenneth E. Greene. 

First National Bank in Avon-by-the-Sea. | 
N. J., capital, $50,000. President, S. Thomas 
Penna; cashier, Ernest E. Messier | 

The Klein National Bank of Madison, Minn., 
capital, $50,000. President, C. H. Klein; cash- 
jer. O. W. Schulz. 

Changes of title 

The Catskill Nationa! Bank. Catskill, N. Y.. | 
to ‘Catskill National Bank & Trust Company.” | 

Central National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich., to “Central National Bank & Trust 
Company of Battle Creek.” | 

Voluntary liquidations | 

The First National Bank of Whitewater, | 
Wis., capital. $100,000; effective close of busi- | 
ness June 27. 1931. Liauidating committee, | 
T. M. Blackman, H. G. Anderzen and M. G 
Halverson, all of Whitewater. Wis. Absorbed 
by Citizens State Bank, Whitewater, Wis. 

The First National Bank of Hendricks, 
Minn., capital, $25,000; effective June 25, 
1931. Liquidating agents, Charles C. Swenson 
and L. A. Larson, Hendricks. Minn, Absorbed 
by The Farmers National Bank of Hendricks 

The Hartford National Bank, Hartford, 
Kans., capital, $25,000; effective June 23, 1931 
Liquidating cominitiee. R. D. Carpenter, G. | 
O. Gardner and William F. Neinstedt, care 
of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by Hart- | 
ford State Bank, Hartford. Kans. 


The First National Bank of Green Forest 
Ark.. capital, $25,000: effective June 23. 1931 
Liquidating committee, F. O. Butt, C. C.| 
O'Neal and C. P. Irby. care of the liquidating 
bank. Succeeded by The First National Bank 
in Green Forest. | 


The Merchants National Bank of Platts- 
burg. N. Y.. capital, $200,000; effective June 
24, 1931. Liquidating committee. Jay A. | 


Freeman. B. E. Holden and Donald H. Gui- 
bord, care of the liquidating bank. Succeeded | 
by Merchants National Bank in Plattsburg 

The Garfield National Bank, Garfield, Wash 
capital, $25,000; effective June 26, 1931. Liqui- | 
dating committee. J. E. Miller and A. F. Mc- | 
Claine Jr., care of the liquidating bank. Ab- 
more by The State National Bank of Gar- | 
eld. 

The First National Bank of Ducor, Calif., | 
capital, $25,000: effective June 18, 1931. Li- 
quidating agent, F. W. Velie. Porterville, Calif. | 
Absorbed by Bank of America of California, | 
Los Angeles, Calif. j 

The Security ‘National 
Colo.. capital, $25,000; 


Bank of Florence 
effective June 26, 1931 
Liquidating gent. J. M. Dodson. Florence 
Colo. Absorbed by The First Nasional Bank 
of Florence. | 

The Alpena National Bank, Alpena, Mich., 
capital, $150,000; effective June 24, 1931. Liqui- 
dating committee. Carl R. Henry. Arthur / 
Christopherson and Nason C. Johnson. care 
of the liquidating bank. Absorbed by Alpena 
Trust & Savings Bank. Alpena. Mich. 

The First National Bank of McGehee, Ark.. | 
capital, $100,000; effective July 1, 1931. Liqui- | 
dating agent, W. E. Thompson, McGehee, Ark 
Succeeded by McGehee Bank & Trust Com- | 
pany, McGehee, Ark. : | 

The Comercial National Bank of Lafayette, | 
La., capital, $100.000: effective June 30, 1931 
Liquidating agent. T. L. Zvans. Lafayette, La 
Succeeded by The Commercial Bank of La- | 
favette & Trust Co., Lafayette. La. 

First National Bank & Trust Company 
Middletown, N. Y., capital, $100,000; effective 
June 4, 1931 Succeeded by The First Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Company of 
Middletown, N. Y 

The First National Bank of Gresham 
capital. $30.000; effective June 29 
quidating committee, H. I. Hylton. W. N. Hyl- 
ton and Arthur Walford. all of Gresham 
Nebr Absorbed by Gresham State Bank 
Gresham, Nebr 

Consolidation: 

The First National 


of 


Nebr 
193). Li- 


Bank of Kenton, Ohio 

capital, $50.000, and. The Commercial Bank. | 
Kenton, Ohio, capital. $50,000. consolidated 
July 3 under act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended 
Feb. 25, 1927. under the charter of The First 
National Bank of Kenton. No. 2500, and under 
the corporate title of “The First Commercial | 
National Bank of Kenton,” with capital stock | 
of $100,000, } 


{in satisfactory 
| enthusiastic cooperation of the banks, ac- 
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Said to Aid Minnesota Banks 





Banking Commissioner Initiates Program to 
Strengthen Securities Accounts 





‘ St, Pavut, MINN., July 6. | 

A plan devised by J. N. Peyton, Bank- 
ing Commissioner; to “gradually eliminate 
the present unfortunate bond situation | 
in the majority of the State b@&nks” is 
operation and has the 


cording to a statement by Mr. Peyton. 

An explanation of the plan and re- 
sults obtained to date, prepared by Mr. 
Peyton, follows in full text: 


Our theory is to allow any bank to 
trade its bonds, buy or sell, or handle its 
bond account in such a way as seemed 
most desirable from the point of view 
of increasing its bond values between any 
two dates of depreciation reserve set-up. 

To put it more simply, on July 1 every 
bank was required to deduct the actual 
total market value of its bonds from the 
total amount at which they were carrying 
the bonds on the bank's books, divide 
the resulting amount by six and, set up 
the result as bond depreciation reserve. 
Between July 1 and Jan. 1 they can han- 
dle their bonds as they please, providing 
they are strengthening their account, and 
on Jan. 1 they will set up one-fifth of 
the remaining depreciation in this reserve 
account. On July 1 next they will set 
up one-fourth of the remaining deprecia- 
tion, and so on, so that at the end of 
three years even the weakest bank in 
the State will have fully covered its bond 
depreciation, and if there is any increase 
in market price in the meantime, that 
increase will automatically eliminate the 
same amount of reserve which must be 
set up. 

The results have been most desirable 
up to date. It gives us a set policy to 
handle every institution and it gives even 
the weakest bond account a chance to 
work out without too much distress for 
the institution. It gives the bank a chance 
to revamp its bond account without the 
penalty of an immediate charge-off and it 
seems fair in view of the fact that we 
cannot assume that all the deposits of any 
one bank will be withdrawn so that the 
full bond account must be realized on 
immediately. If that is true, then we 
must assume that the deposits will be 
withdrawn only a little at a time over a 
period of time, and this method of figuring 
depreciation gives the bank an opportunity 


himself heard at mectings of the boards 
of directors. 

It is a hopeful sign, and it means the 
gradual elimination of the one-man assb- 
ciation, which today is the greatest men- 
ace to the welfare of our building and 
loan associations 

Although the role of prophet is a some- 
what dangerous one, nevertheless, it is 
with confidence this statement is made 
that, as a safe and profitable investment, 
Shares in New Jersey building and loan 
associations* still continue to be close to 
the head of the list. 








N 1849, Conestoga wagons streamed 
across Western plains in the gold 
rush to California. In 1849 throughout 
the East, gas challenged the supremacy 
of whale oil in lighting. 
Pioneer gas companies operating in 
that year of the Forty- 


Rochester Gas Light 


Worcester Gas Light Company—both 


part of the Associated 
other Associated gas 


the years they were founded, are those 


serving— 


Easton, Pa. 


. . 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Ithaca, New York 
Elmira, New York 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Corning, New York . 


Johnstown, Pa. . 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Companies Average 79 Years 


These companies arc no longer doubtful 
experiments. Seasoned by time, they 
have established over an average of 79 


years their ability 
to operate success- 
fully. They stood 
up bravely during 
dark days when 
the gas industry 
was said to be 
headed for the 


| closed 





1849- Worcester Gas Plant 





to adjust its bond account over a three- 
year period, eliminating the necessity of 


calling the depreciation on all bonds that * 


are depreciated and which may be paid at 
par. an actual loss. 

The Department does not recommend 
the purchase, of any bond, but it does go 
so far as to advise bankers that certain | 
bonds are not desirable from point of view 
of a bank investment, and suggesting to 
the bank that these particular bonds are 
the weak points in their bond lists and 
that the bank should center its attention 
on them. The Department takes particu- 
lar pains to suggest the purchase of short 
time, high grade securities in an effort 
to build up a proper secondary reserve,’ 
and it is particularly useful in property 
pricing and rating all bonds on the ex- 
aminer’s report. Where banks inquire in 
advance as to the desirability of any bond 
we advise them as to whether we believe 
it to be a desirable bank investment or | 
not. 

To date we have been feeling our way 
with the idea of educating the country 
banker to a place where he is curious as 
to the reason why certain bonds are good 
and certain, bonds are bad, and thus 
gradually leading him to the study of 
Statistical information. 

Legal investments in _Minnesota are 
clearly defined, but it is the duty of no 
State Department to actually issue a list. 
Unless the Legislature should impose that 


duty on'us, we would make no effort to! 


do so. 
In addition to the above service to State 
bankers, it is our idea to confer with 


them in detail with regard to their bond 
lists, at which time we will give much 
more detailed information than we will in 
writing letters. 

The banks have taken hold of this idea 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and our 
bond men are continuously busy inter- 
viewing and talking with country bankers. 








Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 





Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, has announced: Citizens Bank 
of Georgiana, chartered, capital. $25.000. Com- 
merctal Bank, Roanoke. capital, $50,000. Cit- 
izens Bank & Trust Company. Montgomery 
Citv Savings Bank, Selma, merged 
with City National Bank, Selma. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick. Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Arcadia 
Trust Company, Newark, number of capital 
shares increased from 2,000 to 20.000 and par 
value reduced from $100 to $10. Bank of 
Jamestown, Jamestown, approval given to in- 
crease of capital stock from $500,000 to $832,500 
and merger agreement with American Na- 
tional Bank and Farmers & Mechanics Bank, 
same place, under name of Bank of James- 
town filed. Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City, notice filed of intention to open branch 
office at 34th Street and Fifth Avenue 

West Virginia: L. R. Charter Jr 
Commissioner, has announced: Bank of King- 


wood, Kingwood, closed 


Niners included lies just ahead. 


Company and 


System. Among 
companies and 


FOREIG 


; County 


Ranking | 





As of July 6 
New York, July 6.—The Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York today certified to the 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: 











Austria (scnilling) ........s.eeeee. 14,0467 
DOME (UCIIR) ciewsscectrcicdecss 13.9490 
Bulgaria (lev) Rush 600068068 7205 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ........ 2.9621 
Denmark (krone) .......+s008 26.7809 
England (pound) .......s... 486.5099 
Finland (markka) ......... 2.5169 
France (franc) .......0: 3.9159 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7226 
Greece (drachma) 1.2946 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4425 
BOY, MUSED ahcee dees 5.2351 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2449 
Norway (krone) ....... 26.7804 
Pe CRMNEDD ous cccseceeeees 11.2010 
Portugal (escudo) .......... dade 
SPROUL MIOD Seb se ve eedpe Dees cers 594% 
MRI TONOUND, 0:6006.50 03000 Ke éat aces 9.4980 
GUO  CRPCHIAD ccs ccscvcvdessoecses 26.8130 
Switwerland (franc) ........eeeeeeee 19.3877 
ZUBSCOIRTIR (QIDAE) sc scccsesevecees 1.7677 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... 25.6160 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 32.2321 
China (Mexican dollar) . 23.3125 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 23.3333 
India (rupee) 36.0050 
Japan (yen) 49.3753 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0600 
Canada (dollar) .... 99.6769 
Cuba (peso) ......... 99.9112 
PPRNION: NOONE” oa sdiucnes buvesecdeces 49.0100 
Argentina (peso, gold 72.7802 
Brazil (milreis) Puss ebeeevecns 7.5312 
SOND INOUE 55 os sccensceccsuasenecss 12.1091 
OURS: (OOUR). ossecvaveversiviescss 58.2000 
Colombia (peso) .......ceeseeeesees 96.5700 
OE BVGE ci iikinviesnecs 050 0caeeeeers 29.3750 


Changes in State Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks for 
the week ended July 3 were announced by 


the Federal Reserve Board July 6 as 
follows: 

Consolidations: 

Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Jamestown, N. 
Y., capital $525,000, American National Bank, 
Jamestown, N. Y., capital $300,000. Consoli- 
dated with Bank of Jamestown, capital 
$500,000 


Alpena National Bank, Alpena, Mich., capi- 
tal $150,000. Consolidated with Alpena Trust 
& Savings Bank, Alpena, Mich., capital 
$200,000.. 

Peoples National Bank, Hillsboro, Ill., capl- 
tal $100,000. Consolidated with Montgomery 
Loan & Trust Co., Hillsboro, Ili., 
capital $100,000. 

Closed 

Farmers State Savings Bank, Milford, Mich., 
capital $25,000. 

Lapham State Savings 
Mich., capital $50,000 

Permission granted to exercise trust powers: 
First National Bank in Decatur, Ala. (full 
powers) 


Bank, Northville, 


List of Legal Investments 
Is Revised by Connecticut 





HartrorD, Conn., July 6. 

Additions to the list of legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in Connecticut, 
effective as of July 1, have been an- 
nounced in a bulletin of the banking de- 
partment. 

The securities added to the list are: 
Los Angeles 
tion, first and general 5s, 
mortgage 5s, 1934; 
ing 6s, 1942; general refunding 5's, 1947; 
general and refunding 5's, 1943; and 
general and refunding 5's, 1949; and 
Pennsylvania Electric Company, first and 
refunding, series F, 4s, 1971. 


1961; 





No. 1 of a Series of Advertisements, 
‘* Seasoned by Time"’ 


scrap heap...they co- 
operated in research 
that gave new uses 
and new youth tothe 
industry... they are 


ready now to share in the growth that 


This expansion lies in domestic uses 
such as water heating, home heating, 
refrigeration, and wider use by the com- 
mercial field including retail establish- 
ments. In the industrial field, where gas 


supplies the need for accurately con- 


1850 
1850 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1856 
1856 
1860 


load available. 


© . 


trolled heat, it is estimated that gas 
plants now supply only 10% of the 


A Quarter Century of 
Group Management 


Associated properties will be aided in 
this advance by group management es- 
tablished over a quarttr century. The 
Associated System is one of the first five 
utility groups organized in the country. 
Its chief executives average 24 years 
of seasoned experience with these proper- 
ties. Group management is enabling 
gas and electricity to make the swift 
progress being achieved. 

Long records of successful operation 
by Associated properties combined with 
the advantages of a quarter century of 
group management are the best assur- 
ances of continued progress by the 
Associated System. 


To invest, or for information, see your security dealer, or address 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 





New York 





Gas and Electric Corpora- | 
general 
general and refund- 
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In Federal Reserve System 


STATE BANKING 











Net Demand Deposits Also Higher With a De- 


cline Shown For Week in Borrowin gs 





The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 


| 


and $108,000,000 at all reporting banks. | 


Holding of United States Government 


banks in leading cities on July 1, made! securities increased $82,000,000 in the New | 


public July 6, shows increases for 


the| York district and $35,000,000 at all re- 


week of $143,000,000 in ioans and invest-| porting banks, and declined $17,000,000 in | 


ments and $402,000,000 in net demand 
deposits, and a decline of $41,000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 
Time deposits show a small increase for 
the week. 

| Loans on securities increased $73,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict and declined $19,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, $7,000,000 in the San Fran- 
cisco district and $6,000,000 in the Cleve- 
land district, all reporting banks showing 
+a net increase of $43,000,000. “All other” 
loans increased $92,000,000 in the New 
¥ork district, $12,000,000 in the Boston 
district, $6,000,000 in the Atlanta district 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
|ing July and made public July 6, aggre- 
gated $12,437,000,000, or 33 per cent above 
the total reported for the preceding week 


and 31 per cent below the total for the| 


corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have béen published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to §$11,- 
679,000,000, as compared with $8,749,000,- 
of) for the preceding week and $16,915,- 
000,000 for the week ending July 2 of last 
year. 


Compacts of Ship Lines 


Receive Federal Approval 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
agreement approved by the Board Jan. 8, 
| 1930, in connection with through traffic 
;from Atlantic coast ports to Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and Vancouver, with transhipment 
at California ports. 

Quaker Line with States Steamship 
Company: Modification of agreement by 
it Dec, 18, 1929, in respect to through ship- 
ments from Atlantic coast loading ports 
of Quaker Line to Portland or Seattle, 
with transhipment at California ports. 


PARIS 





the San Francisco district, $9,000,009 inj; 
the Cleveland district and $8,000,068 in! 
the Boston district. Holdings of other 
securities declined $26,000,000 in the New | 
York district, $12,000,000 in the Chicago} 
distirct, $7,000,000 in the Richmond dis- 
trict and $43,000,000 at all reporting | 
banks. F | 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member ; 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $22,000,000 on July 1, the principal 
changes for the week being decreases of | 
$23,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco and $5,000,000 each at 
New York and Richmond. 

(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on July 
1, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board July 6, are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of 
Page 7.) 


NEW ISSUE Exempt from All Inveme Taxes 
$15,000,000 


FeperA INTERMEDIATE Crepit BANKS 
3% Debentures 


Dated July 15, 1931 


Price on application 


Secured by loans and discounts representing advances made for 
production and marketing of crops and livestock under Act of Congress, 


approved March 4, 1923. 


The entire capital of the twelv 
United States Treasury and all twelve 


stated im the Act, for the principal 
of each Bank. 








U. S. TREASURY | 
STATEMENT 


= July 2. Made Public July 6, 1931.-" 
Receipts 
Customs‘ receipts ..........6+5 $1,133,451.93 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
EMCOMOS CAR cocsscccccscccccss 162,972.72 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
DROS. Ketcvcuteress veg teaees 2,832,615.96 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,092,116.59 
Total ordinary receipts.... 5,221,157.20 
Public debt receipts ........... 54,441,140.00 


Balance previous day 464,498 048.57 


$524,160,345.77 


RO, cecccescavsiectadeeds 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $14,546,636.19 
Interest on public debt ....... 825,670.26 
Refunds of receipts .........+.. 272,750.32 
Panama Canal eeever 18,899.53 
SEN OME o vnec cresncasesunsades 563,413.81 

ORAL ceiscscdcassvasccsevees BRU 
Public debt expenditures ...... 51,579,831.50 


Balance today 457 479,971.78 


. ..$524,160,345.77 


Total 





New Banking Commissioner 
Appointed in Connecticut 


HartTForD, Conn., July 6, 


George J. Bassett, of New Haven, has 
been appointed State Bank Commis- 
sioner to succeed Lester E. Shippee. who 
has retired to become a vice president of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, according to an announcement made 
by Governor Wilbur Cross. 


Due 3, 6, 11, 12 months 


nke was subscribed for by the 
anks are liable, under conditions 
of and interest on the Debentures 





You can enply for the purchase of any of the above through your 


dealee of throug’ 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
Fepera INTERMEDIATE Crepit Banks 


31 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 


ON JUNE 30, 1931 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks .° ; 


Exchanges for Clearing House . 


Demand Loans 


Time Loans.and Bills Discounted - * ‘ 
U. S. Government Securities fat 
State and Municipal Bonds 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Real Estate Bods and Mortgages 


Bank Premises 


Accrued: Interest and Accounts 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 
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Receivable 


Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 


Sold with our Endorsement . 


Capital 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 


Deposits 


Outstanding and Cert 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid 
Accrued Interest Payable 


Unearned Interest 


Chairman, 
| Managing Committee 


Wall Street Office: 
16 Wall Street 





Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Outstanding Acceptances . 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with our Endorsement 


LIABILITIES 
$ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 


$604,225,290.99 


. 


ified Checks 


. . . . 
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Vice Chairman 
of the Board 


Chairman 


of the Board 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


London Office: 





NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


$102,452,829.36 
67,298,878.47 
118,915,019.44 
278,980,873.75 
113,860,262.61 
* 35,264,630.76 
2,250,000.00 
13,979,921.31 
1,438,250.00 
19,226,930.58 
2,275,458.06 
39,206,368. 51 


45,405,639.44 
$840,555,062.29 


$112,792,422.33 


637,390,276.65 
1,876,516.50 
274,629.96 
663,405.16 
2,159,136.60 
39,993,035.65 
45,405,639.44 


$840,5 55,062.29 


The above statement includes the net worth (with securities figured at market 
values) of Bankers Company of New York, a wholly owned subsidiary 


SEWARD PROSSER ‘A.A. TILNEY H.J.COCHRAN  S. SEOAN COLT 


* President 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


26 Old Broad Street 


The security business of Bankers Trust Company 
is carried on by its wholly owned subsidiary. 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March / 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Extect of Educators’ Work 


on Business Activities «+ + 





Governor of Utah Stresses Importance of 
Providing Adequate School Facilities for 
Both Rural and City Children 





By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


child in America should have an equal 

chance for a fair and adequate education. 
We proudly boast that the United States is 
the land of equal opportunity, but it has 
never been true. It never will be true until 
all the children are given not identical but 
substantially equivalent educational oppor- 
tunities, so they may all enter the race of 
life on approximately the same fogting. To 
give the city child advantages which are su- 
perior to those offered the country child is 
fundamentally un-American. 

+ + 


It may be urged that country folk do not 
need the same sort of education as city folk. 
but this is only partly true. A great deal of 
the educational training manifestly must be 
the same for both groups. A successful coun- 
try life, of course, necessitates training in 
certain special subjects, but it must be built 
upon a framework of fundamentals which is 
the same everywhere. 

Moreover, country people do not all remain 
country people. They are not rooted to the 
soil for generation after generation. As 
country boys and girls develop special talents 
and abilities they gravitate to the cities. Mr. 
Hoover is only one of a long list of Presidents 
who were farmer boys. Among the business 
leaders and among the workers of every com- 
munity there is an impressive percentage who 
come from the country. College presidents, 
doctors and lawyers in large numbers started 
on the farm. City-bred children have no 
monopoly on brains. 

Another reason why rural children should 
be well educated is that agriculture has be- 
come a highly technical pursuit, and the 
farmer who would be successful, and who 
would be a good customer for business, must 
operate along scientific lines. 

The farmer is the best customer of the 
factories. When he is prosperous enough to 
buy what he needs and wants, industry is 
prosperous and working men are employed. 
On the other hand, when the farmer's pur- 
chasing power is destroyed, factories shut 
down and idle workmen walk the streets. 
Since the welfare of the farmer is so bound 
up with the welfare of every other class his 
prosperity becomes a matter of public con- 
cern. Business is therefore vitally interested 
in seeing that farmers are educated to use 
the fruits of scientific research, and to apply 
business methods in planning, raising and 
marketing their products. 

The statement that the children of rural 
people have always been severely handi- 
capped by inferior educational facilities seems 
so obvious that it should need no supporting 
evidence. A few facts, however, will empha- 
size this deplorable condition. There are 
some 150,000 one-room schoolhouses and 20,- 
000 two-room schoolhouses in the United 
States. 


I AM an advocate of the doctrine that every 


+ + 


The 200,000 teachers who work in these 
one-room and two-room schools receive an 
average salary of $900 per year. Does any- 
one suppose that the best teachers are at- 
tracted to these schools? On the contrary, 
rural children are being taught by relatively 
young, transient, immature, inexperienced 
and untrained teachers. Very likely the 
daughter of a school board member merely 
wants a job for a year or two until she gets 
married. 

The rural schools are open 33 days less 
each year than the city schools, a condition 
which cries for relief. In the cities three 
children out of every 10 are enrolled in high 
schools, while only one rural child in every 
10 goes to high school. Rural school build- 
ings and equipment are far inferior to those 


Changes in Illinois’ 
Public Health 
Laws 


By 
Dr. Andy Hall 


Director, Department of 
Public Health, State 
of Illinois 


AKING it the duty of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health to act in a 
supervisory instead of an advisory ¢a- 

pacity concerning the public water supplies 
of the State and charging the Department 
with the sanitary supervision over the can- 
struction and operation of swimming pools 
are the outstanding features of néw health 
legislation enacted by the recently adjourned 
Legislature. 

Another important health measure is a new 
law which sets up qualification standards 
for public health nurses and clothes school 
and county boards and municipal corpora- 
tions with the power to appropriate funds 
for and employ public health nurses, 

Another act which has an important bear- 
ing upon functions of the State Department 
of Health is an amendment to the coroner's 
law which makes it mandatory upon that 
official to take charge of the body, make in- 
quiry into the circumstances and execute a 
death certificate in all cases where death 
occurs without medical attendants. Inquests 
are required where evidence indicates that 
death resulted from other than natural 
means. 

The new statutes relating to sanitary su- 
pervision over water supply systems and over 
swimming pools construction and operation 
will greatly increase the effectiveness of pub- 
lic health work in the State. Formerly the 
Department had power to suggest and rec- 
ommend only. Now it has the power and it 
is charged with the duty of promulgating 
rules and regulations in reference to the 
sanitary quality of public water supplies and 
the operation.of swimming pools. 

The amendment to the coroner’s law will 
have the effect of reducing the number of 
death certificates with “unknown” given as 
the cause. It relieves the registrar of all re- 
sponsibility of executing death certificates 
and places the responsibility altogether upon 
the coroner when death occurs without med- 
ical attendance. 


=r 


in the cities. No further evidence is needed 
to prove that the country schools are far 
poorer than the city schools. 

When times are hard taxes seem more bur- 
densome than when times are good. For the 
past two years or so times have been getting 
progressively worse and the people generally 
have been getting poorer and poorer, hence 
their tax load has become heavier and heav- 
ier. The consequence has been that the tax- 
payers have been scrutinizing their tax bills 
in the hope of finding some way to cut them 
down. They have discovered that the largest 
tax item is for schools, and perhaps the 
school system of the United States is now 
being subjected to the most searching analy- 
sis in its history. This is a wholesome proc- 
ess and it should be welcomed and encour- 
aged by the educators, because if the cost of 
education is out of line the teachers would 


* put themselves in a false light if they refused 


to cooperate in the elimination of waste and 
extravagance. 
+ 


My present task, however, is not to inquire 
whether or not the cost of education is ac- 
tually too high. My concern is with those 
who, by snap judgment, have jumped at the 
conclusion that ‘school taxes are unreason- 
ably high, and who are getting into the 
thoughtless habit of denouncing the schools 
as unscrupulous and conscienceless tax eat- 
ers, and who derisively refer to education as 
the “sacred cow.” 

Education is our largest governmental ac- 
tivity, and also our mosf important. I do not 
mean that it is the most important merely 
because we spend the most money on it. It 
is important because it is constructively use- 
ful in a higher degree than is anything else 
we do. 

Education reacts on two parties, the indi- 
vidual and the State. It equips the individ- 
ual for the struggle for existence; it develops 
his powers and faculties; it increases his 
producing capacity as well as his consuming 
capacity; it enables him to express himself 
and to progress toward the ambitions of his 
soul; and it makes it possible for him to live 
a fuller and more satisfactory life. 

To the State, education is even more essen- 
tial, especially where popular government 
prevails. To quote Jefferson again: “If a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free, in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” 

In his farewell address, George Washing- 
ton said: “Promote, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to pub- 
lic opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” 

Ever since Washington uttered these wise 
words, the importance of education has been 
recognized by the American people, and edu- 
cation has more and more been made a pub- 
lic busmess, rather than being left to private 
control. The result is the great American 
system of free public schools, both urban and 
rural, which are training schools for democ- 
racy and for citizenship. In them we edu- 
cate our rulers, for the people are our rulers. 
None of us wants to be ruled by a people 
which is ignorant of the principles of human 
rights and liberties, for we fear the tyranny 
of ignorance. 

+ + 


The .mere~ statement of these principles 
ought to confound those critics who say we 
have gone education mad and are spending 
too much money for education. Perhaps we 
are for some branches of education, but for 
the sort of education that trains the children 
for citizenship there is no such thing as 
going too far. - 

Nevertheless, appeals to idealism of this 
sort are often futile. When the worried and 
perplexed business man wonders how he is 
going to scrape up the money to pay his taxes 
he is apt to grow cynical and to stop his ears 
to everything except the financial aspect of 
the case. 5 , 

We should then look at this very practical 
phase of the question. When the business 
man grumbles about the school taxes he 
should stop to constder what the schools are 
doing for him. If he finds that crippling the 
schools means killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs he may become more moderate 
in his criticism. : : , 

Public education is one of America's lead- 
ing industries. As such it provides a broad 
field for business. It maintains an annual 
pay roll of more than $1,000,000,000, which is 
the fifth largest in the United States. A pay 
roll always keeps money at home and in cir- 
culation, which is a prerequisite to business 
prosperity. Every chamber of commerce is 
interested in bringing new pay rolls to its 
city. Merchants, manufacturers, transporta- 
tion agencies, hotels, public utilities, laun- 
dries, newspapers, theaters, farmers, me- 
chanics and all others get a slice of the 
school teacher's pay check. 

Moreover, the schools buy large quantities 
of supplies, books, light, fuel and equip- 
ment, some of the benefits of which are local 
while others may go to outside communities. 

The construction of new schools involves 
the purchase of the necessary sites, as well as 
the erection and equipment of modern build- 
ings, with direct benefit to architects, con- 
tractors and the workmen of the building 
trades. 

+ + 


I have referred to the fact that “the man 
with the hoe” is not much of a help to busi- 
ness. Conversely, the educated man is the 
one who makes business for everybody. 

The primitive man does not want much 
and is therefore a poor customer. He is con- 
tent to dwell in a cave or a tepee. The skins 
of the animals he has killed serve him for 
clothing. He gets his food by hunting with 
crude weapons contrived by himself. He 
travels on foot or on horseback. He is no 
prospect at all for the salesman seeking an 
outlet for manufactured or agricultural prod- 
ucts, 

As he acquires education he begins to want 
more things, and becomes a potential cus- 
tomer. One needs only to study the races of 
men as they exist on the earth today to see 
that their wants multiply with their en- 
lightenment. 

In the nations where education is widely 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





UTILIZATION OF CHEMICALS 
IN PRODUCING EXPLOSIVES 


War Department Specialist Discusses: Government’s De- 
pendence on Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By C. C. STORM 


Chief of Explosives Section, Manufacturing Service, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
Department of War 


S EARLY as the fourteenth century, 
the utilization of black powder for 
propelling missiles from cannon 

made the chemical industry a vital fac- 
tor in warfare, and the later develop- 
ment of smokeless powders and of high 


explosives suitable for use as bursting 

charges still further emphasized the im- 

portance of this industry as a military 

asset. ‘ 
+ + 

Practically all modern warfare is 


“chemical warfare,’ and the chemical 
industry is of just as great importance 
to the production of high explosives am- 
munition as it is to the manufacture of 
the toxic gases and smokes which were 
developed during the World War. Our 
modern smokeless powders and our high 
explosives were developed in the chemi- 
cal laboratory and, together with the 
raw materials required for their produc- 
tion, are manufactured in chemical 
plants under the control of chemically- 
trained personnel. 


It is of interest to note the variety of 
chemical industries involved in provid- 
ing the materials essential for the pro- 
duction of + complete round of ammu- 
nition, exclusive of metal parts: 

1. The cellulose industry supplies the 
purified cotton linters or wood pulp for 
conversion into the nitrocellulose which 
forms the basis of our smokeless powder. 

2. The nitrogen industry provides syn- 
thetic ammonia or other form of com- 
bined nitrogen for conversion into nitric 
acid or ammonium nitrate. . 

3. The acid industry provides the sul- 
phuric acid and nitric acid absolutely 
essential for the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder and high explosives. 

4. The solvents industry supplies the 
alcohol and ether used for gelatinizing 
nitrocellulose in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder and high explosives. 

5. The coke and coal tar industry pro- 
vides toluene for the manufacture of 
TNT, benzene for final conversion into 
picric acid, ammonium picrate, tetryl 
and other explosives, and ammonia liq- 
uor for use in the production of am- 
monium nitrate. 

6. The potash industry provides the 
potash salts which are converted into 
potassium nitrate and potassium chlo- 
rate used in black powder, primer com- 
positions and military pyrotechnics. 

7. The paint and varnish industry 
provides the materials used as protec- 
tive coatings for the interior and exte- 
rior of shell. 

8. The paper and pulp industry sup- 
plies fiber for the manufacture as sul- 
phur, charcoal, graphite, glue, greases, 
waxes, etc. 

During the World War there were 
manufactured in this country for the 
United States Army approximately 330,- 
000,000 pounds of smokeless powder for 
cannon and small arms; 240,000,000 
pounds of high explosives for us in shell, 
bombs, grenades, etc.; and 12,000,000 
pounds of black powder for use in igni- 
tion enanyes for cannon, primers, shrap- 
nel, etc. 

+ + 


In addition to manufacturing these 
enormous supplies the chemical industry 
was called upon to furnish the still 
greater quantities of raw materials re- 
quired in their production, namely, 234,- 
300,000 pounds of purified»cotton linters, 
183,500,000 pounds of alcohol, 50,400,000 
pounds of toluene, 9,000,000 pounds of 
benzene, 27,500,000 pounds of ammonia, 
611,400,000 pounds of nitric acid, 310,000,- 
000 pounds of sulphuric acid, 276,000 


pounds of mercury, 9,000,000 pounds of 
potassium nitrate, 1,300,000 pounds of 
charcoal. 

For the manufacture of nitric 
there were required in addition, 900,000,- 
000 pounds of -sulphuric acid and 886,- 
530,000 pounds of sodium nitrate. The 
production of the total amount of 1,210,- 
000,000 pounds of sulphuric acid required 
425,000,000 pounds of sulphur. 

Not only the finished products but the 
raw materials were required to meet 
rigid specifications as to purity, in order 
to furnish reliable and serviceable am- 
munition. 

It is not surprising that many diffi- 
culties were encountered in meeting such 
unusual requirements, and that the in- 
dustry was not fully organized for maxi- 
mum production until nearly the close 
of the war. 

The development of the chemical in- 
dustry as a whole has been quite marked 
since the close of the World War. All 
of the industries listed above as being of 
major importance in connection with na- 
tional defense have shown a fairly steady 
increase in volume of production, and 
with the exception of potash, production 
is now in excess of consumption in the 
United States. The potash and nitrogen 
industries have developed at a rapid 
rate. Potash production has increased 
from 20,000 tons in 1923 to 104,000 tons 
in 1929, while United States consumption 
in 1929 was 692,900 tons. During the 
same period the production of fixed ni- 
trogen increased from 127,700 tons to 
nearly 300,000 tons, the actual consump- 
tion in 1929 being 480,000 tons. Actual 
present available capacity for the pro- 


acid 


602,000 tons of nitrogen, indicating that 
the United States is now in a position 
to fill its own requirements without de- 
pending upon imports of either ammonia 
or Chile sodium nitrate. 

+ + 

S IS obvious that availability of the 

necessary supplies of raw materials 
for the production of military explosives 
in time of War is a long step toward na- 
tional preparedness. Maj. Gen. Sir 
Frederick Maurice, of the British Gen- 
eral Staff (1915-1918), emphasized the 
importance of industrial preparedness in 
the following words: “In any future war, 
those countries which have a highly de- 
veloped industrial system and control 
over the raw materials convertible into 
military machines and munitions will be * 
at a great advantage, and further, of 
those countries, the one which has given 
at least as much thought to the mobili- 
zation of its industries as it has to the 
mobilization of its armies, will be at the 
greatest advantage.” 

In accordance with the National De- 
fense Act, the Assistant Secretary of 
War is charged with the formulation of 
plans for mobilizing our economic re- 
sources for the national defense, and the 
execution of these plans in an emer- 
gency. The Ordnance Department, 
through its 14 district offices, is under- 
taking to survey industrial establish- 
ments throughout the country as to their 
capacity to produce munitions and their 
essential raw materials in the event of 
war, and to allocate to qualified manu- 
facturers tentative contracts for war- 
time production. The cooperation being 
given by the chemical industry in this 
work of preparedness gives every assur- 
ance that should this country be con- 
fronted »y another emergency, that im- 
portant branch of our national resources 
will be found ready for the task which 
will confront it. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 8, H. Marvin Coster, Superintendent, Acid Plants, Naval Powder 
Factory, Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy, will discuss the special 
control apparatus developed in the United States Naval Sulphuric Acid Plant. 
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Helping State Purchase Forest Areas 
_ Donations From Private Sources Suggested 
By PAUL KELLY 


Assistant to the Director, Department of Conservation and Development, State of 


North 


NE of the greatest social needs of today 
is the direction of leisure time into 
wholesome and constructive channels. 

If it is spent in idleness and misdirected ac- 
tivities, the consequences are likely to be dire. 


For several years the North Carolina De- 
partment of Conservation and Development 
has called attention to the need of additional 
sources of outdoor recreation and preserva- 
tion of beauty spots in order that they may 
be fully enjoyed by the people. If the at- 
tractiveness of the outdoor is preserved the 


OO 
diffused the people demand better dwellings, 
better clothing, better food, better transpor- 
tation, better sanitation, and better facilities 
for recreation and learning. 

Someone has succinctly said: “The impor- 
tance of education in creating markets is not 
likely to be overestimated. Furniture, real 
estate, medicine, books, music, food, build- 
ings, transportation, communication, all the 
goods and services which modern industry 
creates and distributes can be sold in present 
quantities and qualities chiefly because of the 
demand which is created and sustained by an 
educated people. 

In short, education and business go hand 
in hand. Taken by and large, business is 
good where education is good. 


Carolina 


people will-be drawn more to its facilities of 
enjoyment 

A plan has been evolved by the Conserva- 
tion Department for acquiring some of the 
great scenic spots of the State to be included 
into a park system, but, owing to the finan- 
cial situation it has not yet been pushed 
from the standpoint of public appropriations. 

The poet says: “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever; its loveliness increases; it will never 
pass into nothingness.” Unfortunately this 
is not always true of scenery and as long as 
beauty spots are in private hands there can 
be no assurance of their lasting benefit. 

State Forester Holmes suggests a plan 
whereby the public, which will be the bene- 
ficiary, of the perpetuation of roadside 
beauty, may participate in preventing its de- 
struction. Following in some particulars the 
plans already in effect in several other States, 
he is suggesting private contributions for the 
purchase of such areas and their administra- 
tion by the Department of Conservation and 
Development. New Hampshire has already 


acquired 78 “highway forests” and is working 
for the establishment of 1,000 such reserva- 
tions along the highways of New Hampshire. 
Connecticut, through its Forest and Park As- 
sociation, has set out to place in public own- 
roadside and woodland 
Sometimes these beauty spots 


ership at least 100 
reservations. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881 — 
“If the future generation of government comes to 
its inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of the 
Republic will be certain and remediless.” 
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Examining Financial Accounts 


of Public Officers « « «4 . 





Manner in Which Indiana’s Board of Ac- 
counts Seeks to Prevent Unauthorized Use of 
Money Belonging to Various Governments 





BY LAWRENCE F. ORR 


Examiner, State Board of Accounts, State of Indiana 


institution. Its function is to serve all 

the people and protect the financial in- 
terests of the public. Politics has no place in 
its examinations. Chaos would result if such 
were the case. The respect and esteem for 
the Department has been maintained by hon- 
orable and honest business dealing in carry- 
ing out the requirements of the public ac- 
counting law. 


T State Board of Accounts is a business 


+ + 


Our field force at this time numbers ap- 
proximately 80 men. Each field examiner 
appointed has been selected after being 
tested as to his qualifications by an examina- 
tion held for that purpose. Those who failed 
in such test have not been employed. I 
know of no other Department of the Indiana 
State government where such a test is re- 
quired. In my opinion, the examination test- 
ing the qualifications of those desiring to be 
employed is the backbone of the efficiency of 
our field force. 


The examiners must be experts in their 
line. We must maintain this standard to 
hold the respect of the public. The public 
views the field examiner as outstanding in 
his, work and having more knowledge than 
its officers as to the proper and legal admin- 
istration of a public office by reason of the 
test referred to, and also on account of the 
broad experience throughout the State in the 
service a field~examiner is required to per- 
form. 


We require them to steadfastly and honor- 
ably perform their duties. A man must be 
capable and efficient or he will have no work 
with this Department. We not only strive to 
maintain our present standard, but we try to 
raise that standard whenever and wherever 
it # possible to do so. 


Our business is to serve. Our business is 
to protect public finances. Our effort must 
be to look out for the best interests of the 
public. The taxpayer is pleased that he has 
found a leaning post in the State Board o§ 
Accounts. Graft, peculation and illegalities 
have been reduced to a minimum by the 
ever-present working of the public account- 
ing law. 

+ + 


While several millions of dollars have ac- 
tually been saved or returned to the treasury 
by our operations since 1909, yet the greatest 
boon to the taxpayer attained under the op- 
erations of the public accounting law is its 
repressive effect. The amount saved due to 
such effect cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Many an official has been pre- 
vented from going wrong with the knowledge 
of a pending examination staring him in the 
face. Many an Official has been saved from 
careless, irregular or illegal errors by timely 
advice given by the Department through its 
examiners. 

The public officer nowadays, as a rule, is 
glad to have an examination of his office. He 
likes the guiding hand of the Department 
and welcomes the arrival of our field exam- 
iners. The local budget law and other laws 
pertaining to public finances have greatly 
increased the amount of our labors. In a 
political government, with the officials 
changing in office every two and four years, 
the value of the State Board of Accounts to 
the local community cannot be underesti- 
mated. 

+ + 


Our Department is an all-time ever-exist- 
ing one. Our examiners serve without a des- 
ignated term. Some of them have been with 
us for 20 or more years. They have per- 
formed their services faithfully. Removals 
are made only for cause. With such con- 
tinued service on the part of the examining 
department as against an ever-changing per- 
sonnel in public office, it is very readily ob- 
served that the taxpayer receives the benefit 
of continuous service and experience. This 
view was held by Governor Harry G. Leslie 
in recently reappointing the State Examiner 
and deputy examiner to their respective 
posts. This view was held by previous Gov- 
ernors in so doing. If the Board of Accounts 
is ever made a political football by any po- 
litical party, then the public accounting law 
e>—————_— 
are donated ouiright to tne State by public- 
spirited people while others are purchased 
from donated funds. 

Since there are no funds appropriated in 
North Carolina for the purchase of forest 
land, the State Forester has suggested that 
subscriptions be received in units of given 
amounts for the purchase of scenic areas 
along the hard-surfaced highways of the 
State. Each unit subscribed entitles the 
donor to a vote on what areas shall be ac- 
quired; the site receiving the largest number 
of votes to be purchased first, subject to the 
approval of the Department of Conservation 
and Development. In this way any private 
party or organization may contribute toward 
the roadside forest fund and can select its 
beauty spot, or, according to the amount of 
the gift, can select two or more such areas. 
The funds will be handled as State funds 
and used only for the cost of acquisition. 

It is time the people of North Carolina be- 
gan to interest themselves in the protection 
of their forests and scenery and this pro- 
posed plan of purchasing roadside beauty 
spots in areas varying from 1 acre to 100 
seems to promise a beginning and a better 
day for the appreciation and perpetuation of 
our varied and beautiful scenery. 

North Carolina has invested huge sums in 
building a highway system costing more than 
$160,000,000. The bonds issued for this pur- 
pose are being paid for by gasoline taxes. 
The more automobiles traveling on these 
highways, the quicker the funds will be ob- 
tained with which to repay these debts. 

A wise people will profit from their invest- 
ments. If we encourage people from other 
States to ride our highways by assuring the 
maximum beauty, they will help to pay for 
these roads. Federal authorities estimate 
that 40,000,000 people spend their vacations 
in automobiles—a larger part of these are 
from east of the Mississippi River and within 
easy access to North Carolina and thousands 
of these can be induced to come to the State 
if the State will capitalize on its natural 
beauty and scenery and the unexcelled high- 
ways. 





should be repealed. While the Department 
may be the best institution for public benefit 
in the State, yet at the same time with po- 
litical connivance it could become the very 
worst evil to the public that could possibly 
exist. 

The examiners’ work is increased by the 
public officer requesting our constant aid and 
assistance; it is increased by the demands of 
the taxpayers in budget making and by in- 
vestigation of public work; it is enlarged by 
consultation arid conference in the interpre- 
tation of laws pertaining to public finance, 
yet we must find a way for reducing the cost 
of examinations without doing so at the ex- 
pense of thoroughness. 

+ + 

An examiner should know how to expedite 
his work. He should continually improve 
upon his own abilities. It is essential that 
he know how to eliminate certain details in 
arriving at his conclusions. It is just as im- 
pertant to know what not to do in making 
an examination as it is to know what to do. 

The tax problem and its burden is bearing 
heavily upon our people. Present economic 
conditions have added hardships generally. 
It is the duty of the examiners to help alle- 
viate this burden wherever we cap. Public 
business must carry on. Its cost has been 
increased from year to year. Many luxuries 
of the past are considered necessities of the 
present. This not only applies to the home, 
but to the public as well. The cost of edu- 
cation and public work is greater than all 
other costs in the government of our State 
and its various subdivisions. The people de- 
mand educational facilities of today and not 
yesterday. They demand public improve- 
ments of today and not the kind we had in 
the past. The progress of the world today is 
but a stepping stone to the future. The 
progress of the past was but a step toward 
the progress of today. Indebtedness created 
over a period of years is now falling due. 
We must pay for what we have enjoyed as 
well as for current expenses, and at the same 
time levy for the future. These are the prob- 
lems faced by the public. 

Real estate cannot go on and bear the 
brunt of taxation. It will spell ruin to the 
home owners if it does. There must be some 
other plan developed to aid real estate in this 
regard. The home owner should be encour- 
aged. He is the foundation of our govern- 
ment. How can he desire to purchase a home 
when taxes and improvements will bear down 
upon him in their enormity and ruin him? 
If the tax and improvement assessment prob- 
lems can be solved and the home owners re- 
lieved of their burdens, there will be a mate- 
rial improvement in marketing and business 
conditions. When realty advances in value, 
conditions will steadily improve. 

Wherever the Board of Accounts can help 
relieve the tax situation, it will do so. While 
it is its duty to conserve public revenue to its 
proper and legitimate use, it is also willing 
to help solve the problems of public income. 

+ + 

I do not know of a more efficient and hon- 
orable organization than the field force of 
the State Board of Accounts. It ‘is willing to 
work overtime in order that the people may 
have the value of its services at a minimum 
cost. It will continue to serve and carry out 
the provisions of the public accounting law 
as the law intends. Those who injure the 
public in violation of the laws of the State 
in the matter of handling public money 
should be severely dealt with, for graft and 
crooked dealing will not be tolerated in pub- 


lic government so far as our Department is 
concerned. 


we 


Arkansas’ Home 
Impro vement 
Program 








By Miss Connie 
Bonslagel 
Supervisor of Home Dem- 
onstration Agents, State 
of Arkansas. 


MPROVEMENT of homes and living con- 
ditions in Arkansas’ rural sections during 
the past seven years has attracted favor- 

able comment of national economists and 
placed this State in first place in the better 
homes movement. 

The number of communities in Arkansas to 
participate in the home improvement pro- 
grams has increased from 27 in 1924 to 789 
in 1931, with the figures doubling from 1928 
to 1929 when the total reached 291, and made 
an even greater climb in 1930 when 667 were 
engaged in organized home improvement 

york. Despite the drought of 1930 and sub- 
sequent adverse business conditions, still 
greater interest has been shown this year. 

The official statistics show that 496 rural 
homes have been improved during the first 
six months of this year by white people 
alone, not including those which are. not oc- 
cupied by members of home demonstration 
clubs. 

Of these improvad homes, 276 were recon- 
ditioned, 153 were remodeled and 67 com- 
pletely modernized with built-in features, 
equipped with running water and electricity. 

A total of 942 old buildings were razed. 
parts of 677 others were razed and 13 new 
homes constructed. 

Pulaski County, in which Little Rock is 
located, one of the leading counties in the 
United States in the better homes movement, 
reported that since December 250 homes have 
been remodeled, 45 painted or repainted, 50 
repaired and 5 new ones built 

Arkansas’ record in the better homes move- 
ment placed Pulaski County at the head of 
all counties in the United States in 1928, sec- 
ond place in 1929 and third place last year, 
while Union and Logan Cotinties, Arkansas, 
won first and fourth places last year. 

Eight hundred and fifty-four miles of 
highway had been beautified under the 
auspices of the home demonstration clubs 
during the first half of this year by the re- 
moval of unsightly signs, clearing away rub- 
bish and planting grasses and flowers along 
roadsides. 
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